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A QuarreRLy Review or PHILOSOPHY 


VoLUME V APRIL, 1931 


FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF MYSTICISM 


IONYSIUS AREOPAGITA, in his famous treatise, calls 
“mystical theology” the doctrine of mystic life and 
actions. In a more general sense, mystical theology aspires 
and claims the possibility of a mystical union with the Deity. 
It is the principal task of scientific mystical research and, par- 
ticularly, of research in the field of psychology of religion to 
examine whether or not this pretension, claimed by practical 
mystics as well as by most of the writers on mysticism, is justi- 
fied and, if justified, under what conditions and to what extent. 
Up to date, there has not been created a standard terminology 
of mysticism. Many varieties of opinions occur in the course 
of history as to the character and value of mystical experiences. 
A mystical ideology, highly poetical in character, has been de- 
veloped. However, the only source to which we may turn 
legitimately in an attempt to escape vague and idle speculation, 
are the mystics themselves. If there actually exists such a 
thing as mystical experience, it can never be found elsewhere. 


The psychology of religious experience seems best fitted and 
qualified to undertake this difficult work of investigation and 
examination. 


Since it has been realized that the great mystics of the past 
and present essentially agree in their description and evaluation 
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of the mystical phenomenon, it can no longer be accepted en- 
tirely that “the conception of mysticism is the most fluid and 
the most vague notion of all Theology”. (Denifle) On the 
other hand, it still remains true that “ mystical theology is 
the most difficult among the disciplines of theology ”. 

American psychology of religion in many respects advanced 
and promoted better knowledge and understanding of mysti- 
cism. To be sure, individual authors of religious psychology 
in America took the stand of extreme positivism and pragma- 
tism and thus frequently misrepresented religious facts. We 
quote Emil Brunner, a modern Protestant scholar of Switzer- 
land, belonging to a group of strictly reformed theologians who 
follow the leadership of Karl Barth and his Crisis Theology 
and endeavor to restore the conception of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in its original fervor and purity: 


The limits of psychology are set by the teleological nature of the 
human mind and soul. Spiritual activity can not be comprehended in 
the same way as physical causality through the causae efficientes, but 
only through the causae finales. If we try to explain the actions of 
human life leaving out of consideration creative spirituality, conscience, 
and the relationship of man to God, our endeavors carry no meaning 
but the negation of all these things. To transfer the principle of 
natural science to spiritual life implies the full negation of the inde- 
pendence of mind and soul. 


American psychology of religion as represented by Leuba, 
King, Ames, and others neither respected nor even recognized 
these limitations of its realm. It did not function as an aux- 
‘iliary science but claimed to be absolute. Pure empiricism and 
positivism seem to have been overcome by William James and 


“unconscious”? or the “ sub- 


Coe. James’ conception of the 
conscious” points out the possibility of overcoming psycho- 
logical mechanisms and of preserving the genuine sphere of 
religion and spirituality. The irrational nature of the sub- 


conscious destroys a purely biological conception. James does 


} 
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not hesitate to admit the possibility of genuine mystical experi- 
ences. or him subconsciousness would serve as a medium 
for the activity of spiritual powers. 

Psychology on the European Continent, too, has broken the 
hold of pure empiricism and pure mechanism. The Freudian 
School made an attempt to explain individual phenomena by 
means of inner coherence and organic sequence. Here again, 
to be sure, cognitive limitations are imposed by the materialistic 
and naturalistic premises of psycho-analysis. Wherever psycho- 
analysis acted as an auxiliary science abandoning its pretension 
to become a substitute for religion, philosophical and psycho- 
logical research has gained by its methods. 

In conclusion, we may say that these preliminary considera- 
tions seem to establish religious psychology as an appropriate 
instrument for the investigation of religious and mystical phe- 
nomena. LEvidently, psychology as an empirical science is 
fitted to serve as an auxiliary science for philosophical and 
theological research. Mystical phenomena may be observed as 
processes of the soul within its particular sphere. | The task of 
defining the share of the supernatural has to be left to theology. 
The material of investigation is provided by the records and 
documents of the mystics. 

Comparative psychology and the history of religion use the 
word “mysticism” in various meanings. They call mysti- 
cism orgiastic states of mind caused by intoxication or other 
stimulants, the behavior of howling dervishes and dancing 
maenads, the absurdities of spiritualism, and what not. They 
make no distinction in principle between the varieties of crude 
mystery-cults and the most sublime reports on mystical experi- 
ences. The prominent German scholar of Protestant theology, 
Rudolf Otto, has done some interesting work in comparing 
Eastern and Western mysticism. He compares the great 
German mystic of the Middle Ages, Master Eckhardt, with the 
great Oriental mystic Sankara. The comparison endeavors to 
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disclose the common features of these two types of mysticism 
and to discover their significance for the conception of mysti- 
cism in general. The attempt is not compelling on account of 
the author’s superficial knowledge of Master Eckhardt’s writ- 
ings. Unfortunately, he bases his investigation on a current 
popular conception of this mystic without having concerned 
himself with the most important Latin works of Eckhardt 
which reveal him as an eminent scholar in Thomistic Scholasti- 
cism. The very case of Master Eckhardt offers substantial 
proof of the fact that mysticism is not opposed to Scholasticism, 
but rather organically united and connected with it. Most of 
the outstanding representatives of classical Scholasticism, such 
as Bonaventura, Gerson, Albertus Magnus, and others, were at 
the same time eminent mystics and authors of standard works 
in mystical theology. This fact of the supplementary character 
of Scholasticism and mysticism has been emphatically affirmed 
by the late Adolf Harnack. 

However divergent individual views on the nature of mysti- 
cism, all research in the subject-matter implies that there is 
something that may be designated as the common property of 
mysticism. What is it? The original meaning of the word 
may serve as our guide. The Greek verb myein means to shut, 
to close, to veil, to cover over. The Greek noun mysterion 
means mystery. Mysticism, consequently, carries the meaning 
of concentration in quietude, self-communion, or, meditation 
and contemplation. It means to return from manifoldness to 
unity and simplicity. And this, indeed, is the common prop- 
erty of all mysticism, in its most general significance. It does 
not largely differ from the original conception of religion itself. 
Religio is derived from religere or relegere, i. e., to re-unite, to 
bring back, to gather together. There is a consciousness of a 
state of disharmony, of a fatal division and dualism between 
nature and super-nature, mind and body, spirituality and sen- 
suality, God and world. There is a feeling of restlessness and 
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alienation in man, a longing for homecoming, for reconciliation 
and peace. Feligio stands for all of this. 

However, the divergence of the various points of view be- 
comes manifest as soon as we inquire as to the means that are 
recommended and applied to bridge over that abyss and to cure 
that dualism. The divergence appears even more clearly when 
we begin to discuss the quale of the aspired unity and to ex- 
amine the causation of the dualism. 

Religio and magia present two distinct categories. For 
religio we may also substitute mysticism in its most gen- 
eral meaning. The original meaning of magia is magic or 
witchcraft. The proper noun is magos, meaning magician, 
sorcerer, wizard. We find the word first with the Medians. 
They-used it to designate the priestly character. Within a short 
time, the magician’s activity seems to imply an injurious and 
pernicious quality, directed against divine power and majesty. 
Magos, poneros, and maleficus become equivalent. The magi- 
cian has become the criminal promotor of evil. Magic has 
become the equivalent of sin. 

What is sin? In its true significance it means separation 
from the divine on the ground of pretended autonomy and pro- 
claimed emancipation. Magic and magician, at this stage of 
the evolution, carry exactly the same meaning. LHritis sicut Det, 
the serpent’s prophecy expresses the magician’s creed. The 
place of the theos is taken; by the anthropos. The next step is 
the development to the conception of theurgy. This stage is 
marked by the belief that it must be possible to acquire pos- 
session of divine power, even to dominate the god and make 
him subordinate to the egotistic wishes and aims of the magi- 
cian. Human faculties are projected into the surrounding 
world of living and lifeless phenomena, all of which become 
likewise obedient servants of the magician’s egotistic ideology. 
The crudest forms of animism and the most sublime cults of 
mystery agree here in principle: the wished-for zone of safety 
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and unity is reached ex opere operantis. Opus operatum re- 
quires divine authorization. Then and then only opus hominis 
becomes opus Dev. 

As to the temporal priority of religious and magic attitudes, 
evolutionism contended for the priority of magic, defining it as an 
integral part of primitive religion. A gradual process of inte- 
gration and purification of religious ideas was assumed. Accord- 
ing to these theories, religion was born in irrationality, when re- 
ligious imagination was dim and dark. The rational enlighten- 
ment of religion comes at the end of a long process of evolution. 
Ethnological science in recent publications offers proof that 
the magic attitude is generally not found together with primi- 
tive religion. The facts revealed in Wilhelm Schmidt’s epochal 
work, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, are convincing in their 
rejection of evolutionary dogmatism in the field of ethnology. 
He has made the discovery that there prevails a rational rela- 
tionship between the primitive human being and the supreme 
divine being which primitive mau calls Auctor or “ Father- 
God”. It is a relationship of love, gratitude, and devotion and 
not one of slavisk fear and passive dependence. We may call 
this state of mind liberty, curbed by dependence. This men- 
tality, however, is closely related to the mental attitude of the 
mystic and of the religious man in general. ‘The mythology of 
primitive tribes such as the Andamanesians, the tribes of South- 
east Australia, and those of Central California conceive God 
as a good father, originally dwelling among men on earth. The 
bright picture of this primitive outlook on the world is first 
darkened by fear, fright, and sorrow, when the phenomenon of 
“sin” appears. This coincides with our conception of “original 
sin” and the fall of man. God the father becomes God the 
judge, the loving God “hides his face” and becomes the pun- 
ishing God. Sin, consequently, is the source of the irrational 
features which are found in later stages of the primitive con- 
ception of the world. Sin, however, is essentially self- 
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presumption, it is a blow in the creator’s, in the father’s face. 
At this moment of historic evolution religion often blends 
with magic or, religious feeling is being perverted into 
magical feeling. Totemism, fetichism, cult of animals and 
cult of plants, the worship of natural objects, the perversions 
and depravities of witchcraft, etc. are symptoms not of a be- 
ginning but of a decaying religion. Magic, therefore, must be 
considered as a symptom of a depraved religious mentality. 

The very highest conceptions of religion, it is true, contain 
a number of elements of a non-rational nature which are called 
“mysteries of faith”. They cannot be comprehended by 
human cognition and human reason and yet, it would be mis- 
leading to call the objects of faith and revelation “ irrational ”’. 
They are “super-raticnal” as to their essence and character. 
According to St. John “God is light, and there is no darkness 
in Him”. Religious and mystical drives originate in super- 
rationality, they originate in divine power and authority. 
Magical drives, on the other hand, as to origin and effect, are 
always materially immanent. This is true likewise with regard 
to white magic and black magic. St. John says: “In 
hoc cognoscitur spiritus Dei: omnis spiritus qua confitetur 
Jesum Christum in carne venisse, ex Deo est: et omnis sprritus, 
qui solvit Jesum, ex Deo non est.” 

The manifold imposing systems of gnosticism and theosophy 
must be classified under the heading “magic”. The goal and 
aim of gnosticism is the equalization of man, universe, and God. 
Gnosticism, therefore, is but another name and another variety 
of pantheism. The cosmical drama of the gnostic mysteriosophy 
centers and culminates in man who strives to free himself from 
matter and who indulges in spiritual training to that end. The 
faculties of mind and soul are reduced to “ gnosis ” or cognition 
only. The aspired and pretended redemption is self-redemption. 
Gnosticism, therefore, is but another variety of naturalism. Its 
nous or Geist is a sublimated form of matter. Its claimed 
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transcendentality is a sublimated form of sensuality. The 
intramundane sphere of a subtle crypto-materialism is never 
left behind. All the interrelated systems of theosophy, cab- 
balism, Rosicrucianism, etc. are magical in their essence. They 


have in common the utter perversion of the original relationship 
between God and man. The victory of the Christian Church 
over Arianism saved and preserved Christian monotheism as 
against arianic-pantheistic continuity from human being to 
divine being. The rejection of the gnostic intermediate being 
between God and man simultaneously signified the rejection of 
the depraved image of Christ. 

On the other hand, the way of mysticism and religion leads 
from the outer to the inner world, from variety to simplicity 
and unity, from dispersion and distraction to concentration and 
meditation. Depending on God, man becomes free in God. 
Exalted and elevated, he learns to evaluate all things in God, 
thus giving pure causality the decisive accent of finality. 

The term “natural mysticism” serves to designate specific 
empirical elements which we recognize as the common property 
of all mysticism. But even the most general definition of mysti- 
cism requires the presupposition of an independent spiritual 


soul. The very conception of a ‘ 


‘soul” implies the character 
of spirituality, a spirituality which was not added or acquired 
owing to and following Christian Revelation, but which is to be 
conceived as an inherent quality. Even in the soul of a pagan 
there may be found a disposition for adequate recognition of 
God corresponding to the natural activity of God within this 
soul. The soul is able to prepare itself for such disposition by 
removing obstacles, chiefly by ascetic training. 

The tripartite division of man has a different implication 
with Plato than with St. Paul. The latter conceives the soul 
of man as forma sui generis and, therefore, as capable of exist- 
ing and acting in two different ways: the soul forms a natural 
unity with the body in the function of being and in its activity. 
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Besides, it is capable of existing and acting independently as a 
pure spirit, according to its very quality. Within the realm of 
natural mysticism, therefore, cognitio expertmentalis Dei desig- 
nates the recognition of the natural activity of God within the 
soul as a result of self-communion and contemplation. Plotinus’ 
religious experience illustrates this stage of natural mysticism. 
There is no necessity of claiming any kind of extraordinary 
grace to explain this type of religious experience. The spiritual 
soul merely has become conscious of its divine origin. It 
realizes the plentitude of divine being, it feels itself in some 
way part of it and, therefore, it is longing with an ardent desire 
for the essential unity and communion with the absolute ground 
in which it originated. 

Some Greek philosophers were familiar with the “ three 
ways” of mystical experience: the way of purification (via 
purgativa), the way of illumination (via tluwminativa), and 
the way of unity (via unitiva). Natural mysticism, generally, 
has to do only with the first and the second way. Christian 
and non-Christian mysticism developed a variable and, some- 
times, complicated scale of steps of contemplation, but they all 
may be reduced to the above fundamental ground-plan, the 
“three ways”. The activity of the first and the second way is 
chiefly negative in character: it serves as preparation for the 
third and most sublime experience, the unio mystica. The 
preparatory steps are known to Christian theology and Christian 
philosophy as asceticism. The way of purification is essentially 
a liberation of the soul from sensual images. The way of 
illumination makes the soul, thus freed, capable of actual 
display of virtues. 

These preliminary steps are adequately described by Plotinus: 


He who is able to do so, let him commune with himself but let him 
leave outside what the glance of his eye beholds. He shall not look 
backwards to those things which formerly blinded his eyes with the 
splendor of beautiful corporality. ... Retreat into yourself and look 
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at yourself and, if you behold yourself as not yet beautiful, act as the 
sculptor does: chip away from your self all things superfluous... 
never cease working on your own image until the splendor of divine 
virtues is bathing you in its light. The purified eye only beholds the 
plentitude of beauty. But if it strives for seeing while darkened by 
vice, while impure or weakened, it can not endure the radiant brightness 
and does not see anything. ... The eye that wants to see has to be 
related or similar to the object to be seen: never would the eye have 
beheld the sun if there had not been something sunlike in the eye itself. 


Far-reaching analogies seem to connect and interrelate mysti- 
cal phenomena and the phenomena of artistic creation. Creative 
power collects the manifoldness of forces to unity in order to 
make them serve some artistic or philosophic end. The creative 
mind loses its personal self in order to find it again in a higher, 
super-personal unity. Personality, just as in mystical experi- 
ence, is not effaced but rather confirmed, enriched, elevated. 
The narrowness of individuality is broken and, in communion 
with the enforming idea, a work of art is reborn and recreated 
according to a new order and harmony. In its final shape 
artistic creation somehow glorifies the Divine Creator Himself. 

So far, the parallelism of mystical experience and artistic 
creation seems to be acceptable. It is not difficult, however, to 
point out where the ways part. The artist is not a mystic, as 
his relation to the divine lacks the immediacy of mystical ex- 
perience. The relationship is rendered mediate by the medium 
and. matter of artistic performance. The mystic, on the other 
hand, is not an artist, as he is immediacy itself. He is a vessel 
or a shell, in which the sea of divine love resounds. He can 
approach the realm of the artist in the subjective form of 
lyricism and in the tongue of music only, both of which are a 
direct outgrowth of the innermost vibrations and emotions of 
the soul. 

The second comparison refers to the parallel phenomenon of 
certain states and symptoms of psychopathology. The sim- 
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plicity of the mystic stands for enrichment, elevation, collective 
and concentrated mental intensity. The simplification, however, 
that we may observe with various forms of psychopathological 
disease and, likewise, with pseudo-mysticism, has an entirely 
different appearance. William James smiled ironically at en- 
deavors to overcome inconvenient facts in psychological and 
psychiatric research by merely applying psychopathological 
labels. Pathological cases bear such distinctive earmarks that 
any confusion should be impossible. Integrity and genuineness 
of mystical experience may be doubted in all those cases where 
the mystical phenomenon is produced artificially, either psycho- 
technically as with “ Yoga-practise”’, or convulsively by over- 
straining mental and emotional faculties and activities. In all 
these instances the experience is followed by exhaustion, anxiety, 
disquietude. It is accompanied by vague imaginations and an 
emphasized egoistic complex. At the same time, the individual 
becomes unfitted to perform the tasks and obligations of daily 
life. Genuine mystical experience, on the other hand, har- 
monizes the faculties and activities of the soul. The result is 
strengthened energy and vitality, a more appropriate relation- 
ship to God and fellow-men and a higher fitness for human life 
and social relations. If we do not wish this statement to be 
interpreted as simple pragmatism, we have to derive from it the 
conclusion that mysticism has to face the judgment of revelation 
and faith as its criterion. 

The intentional object and the fulfillment of mysticism is 
given in Christian revelation and Christian faith. Genuine 
mysticism, therefore, is Christian mysticism. This is our thesis. 

The liberal theological school of Albrecht Ritschl carried 
out the original contention of orthodox Protestant Church tradi- 
tion, when it tried to eliminate mysticism from the Protestant 
system of faith. Luther himself had denied, in a later period 
of his life, the inclination for mysticism of his earlier years. 
While his earliest writings and the beginnings of his theological 
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conceptions are based upon mediaeval mysticism in its German 
form, his anti-mystical attitude grew stronger and stronger fol- 
lowing the peasant’s wars and the heated controversies with 
the orgiastic and enthusiastic sects. The early systematic and 
dogmatic theologians of Lutheran Protestantism were likewise 
anti-mystically inclined and developed a rationalistic school of 
theology. The various orgiastic sects propagated a badly per- 
verted conception of Christian mysticism. These pseudo- 
mystical waves, after having broken the dam of Church author- 
ity, threatened to destroy and to dissolve the very notion and 
idea of the reformed churches. Consequently, the theologians 
of the new denominations were forced to reject the mystical 
form of piety, for the time being. A barrier was erected that 
separated faith from mysticism, the notion of faith simultane- 
ously becoming more and more rationalized and intellectualized. 
The preaching of the word (logos) which originally had had a 
strongly spiritual accent, gradually deteriorated to an external 
adherence to the “dead letter”. Deeper religious feeling felt 
itself repelled by this form of orthodoxy. An individual re- 
ligiosity developed which either adopted mystical elements from 
the rejected doctrines of the Catholic Church or entered into 
the labyrinths of magical and gnostico-theosophical traditions. 
Gathered together in sentimental communities and conventicles, 
these people opposed orthodoxy. They believed themselves the 
legitimate heirs of the Reformation, the true prophets and 
apostles of the Gospel. It was in these circles that the revival 
of “pietism” originated. Pietism grew out of suppressed 
feelings and a thwarted emotional life. The pendulum swung 
to the opposite extreme and convulsive emotionalism as well 
as exaggerated asceticism became the characteristic of pietism. 
The movement flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and represents the strongest outburst of the revolu- 
tionary: forces of Protestantism. 

The arguments of Albrecht Ritschl and his school are directed 
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against this pietistic and pseudo-mystical extravagance. How- 
ever, these scholars are in some way spellbound and blinded by 
their own historical positivism. ‘They are unable to recognize 
the phenomenology of their object. They misrepresent it by 
the attempted equation of mysticism and pietism. The Ritschl 
School designates mysticism as imported from mediaeval Cath- 
olicism and, therefore, rejects it as not evangelical in character. 
This superficial statement ignores the fact that an organism 
such as the mediaeval Church cannot be broken up without 
endangering the life of the fragments and without perverting 
their character. It is true that pietistic mysticism is to a large 
extent not evangelical, but, to be sure, for the very same reason 
it is also not Catholic. 

Genuine mysticism is not opposed to Christian faith and 
Christian revelation, but is in full accordance and harmony 
with it. True mysticism is an outgrowth of true faith. Chris- 
tian revelation represents an entirely new fact with regard to 
faith. It is accordingly a new and decisive fact also with 
regard to mysticism. God’s love has reconciled God’s wrath. 
The incarnate Logos Christos has atoned for original sin. The 
spiritual soul has been awakened and called to new life. An 
intimacy of God with the individual soul has become possible 
which could only be divined by the pre-Christian world, but 
neither could be experienced nor even fully realized before. 
Christianity, by the fact of revelation, is enabled to create an 
immediate communion between God and the individual soul. 
Christianity is able to satisfy the mystical longing to overcome 
sinful entanglements and the remoteness of the divine. Chris- 
tianity, according to its highest meaning and its profoundest 
significance, is truly mystical. Genuine mysticism, therefore, 
does not know of any other way that leads toward God than 
does Christianity... It is the way through the incarnate Logos 
Christos, the mediator. There is no other way within the 
Christian order and doctrine of salvation. Whoever wants to 
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approach the Father, can only accomplish it through the Son, 
the only High-Priest, the true Redeemer who calls Himself 
“the way, the truth, and the life”. St. Augustine’s saying, 
“per Christum hominem ad Christum Deum”, is the only rule 
and criterion for the Christian mystic. Christian mysticism 
is Christ-centered. The historical Christ and His testament, 
the Church, are the centers of mystical life and being. 
According to the revelatio generalis, instances are conceivable 
where the pre-Christian world could acquire an adequate recog- 
nition of the divine by virtue of the natural light of human 
reason. Jan van Ruysbroek, the famous Dutch mystic, calls 
this light “‘ the natural kingdom of God”. He knows of three 
ways to heaven: a corporal sensual way, a purely natural way, 
and a supernatural divine way. Both the sensual and the 
natural way may lead us to a natural perception or cognition 
of God: “It is. possible to perceive this kingdom without grace 
and without reward. But those who stand in the love of God 
can neither perceive these things nor look at them without 
praising God.” Cognition of God is participation in the super- 
natural character of Christian faith; it means participation in 
the kingdom of grace and glory. Grace and glory, however, do 
neither destroy nor efface nature but they lead it to perfection 
(grattaa supponit and perficit naturam). MRuysbroek says: 
“Grace and glory do not expel the natural light, they rather 
transfigure it.” This kingdom of the beloved ones and of the 
loving ones is called the fruit and taste of all virtues, a food 
of angels, of saints, and of all good men. If anyone shall 
behold this kingdom and taste this fruit, God has placed him 
amid the kingdom of his soul, into the pinnacle of his mind. 
“He must have his place between a contemplating life resting 
in God and an emanating life spent in activity.” This 
“pinnacle” of the mind is called by a variety of names in the 


history of mysticism, such as acumen (acies, intumum, summum 
sinus) mentis, scintilla animae, the little spark of the soul 
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(Das Fuenklein), the center of the soul, ete. The constant 
implication is that the spiritual soul is to be reunited with its 
divine origin and that this is brought about by virtue of con- 
templating love. This contemplation is called “ contemplatio 
infusa, extraordinaria, passiva”’ and, in its essence, is a spiritual 
prayer without images, i. e., a purely spiritual prayer. To 
reach this state of mind a special grace is required. Therefore, 
this prayer differs not only gradually but, generally and essen- 


ce 


tially, from the ordinary prayer and the “ meditatio” as well 
as from the so-called “contemplatio acquisita, ordinaria, activa”’. 
The ordinary contemplation represents the culminating point 
of meditation. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, its nature is 
“veritatis divinae simplex intuitus”’, a simple intuition of the 
supreme value by practising love, the supreme virtue, St. 
Francis of Sales gives the following interpretation: It is possi- 
ble to look at the beauty of a crown in two different ways: you 
may look at all the precious jewels one after another or, you 
may, after having noticed each and every detail, embrace its 
beauty as a whole with one single glance. The first way re- 
sembles meditation, the second way is akin to contemplation. 
Contemplatio infusa differs from contemplatio acqui- 
sita as super-nature differs from nature. It is called passive 
because the will is found in a higher and purely spiritual form 
of activity. “La prédominance des dons du Saint-Esprit”’ is 
the characteristic feature of mysticism according to Garrigou- 
Lagrange. And, according to Martin Grabmann, the ordinary 
Christian life of grace and virtue includes human activity and 
initiative, under the influence of grace. It is carried on pre 
vailingly “modo secundum regulam rationis”. (St. Thomas 
Aquinas) Mystical life, on the other hand, as effected by the 
initiative of the Holy Ghost, is practised prevailingly “modo 
divino, ultra humanum modum”. This, however, designates a 
purely spiritual way of cognition in analogy to angelic cogni- 
tion. In his Commentary on the Sentences, St. Thomas 
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calls it “ modica participatio” in angelic cognition. This im- 
plies that the human soul is active only in its quality of pure 
spirituality. We may, therefore, be justified in speaking truly 
of a “ cognitio experimentalis Der”. 

Mediaeval German (Eckhardt, Suso, Tauler) and classical 
Spanish mysticism (St. Theresa of Jesus, St. John of the Cross) 


offer a minute psychological description of these highest stages 


of the mystical life. All the faculties of the soul are being 
transformed so that man learns to live and to walk in the per- 


petual presence of God. These stages may be summarized as 
the “third way”, the via undtiva. 

In her picture of the seven dwellings of the “ interior castle 
of the soul”, St. Theresa enumerates three pre-mystical and 
four mystical steps of prayer. The four mystical degrees are 
the prayer of quietude, the prayer of union, the ecstatical 
prayer (prayer of mystical betrothal), and the prayer of mysti- 
cal wedding. At the acme of contemplation which is called 
unio mystica, the union of the human will with the divine will 
takes place. The functions of the senses and of the body reclaim 
and re-enter into their rights and the mystical union continues 
amid the external professional activities of daily life. But even 
on this level, the human soul does not give up its independence 
nor does it lose its substance and nature. There is no union of 
substance or nature, but merely a union of wills. Therefore, 
according to the testimony of all Christian mystics, contemplatio 
infusa is neither visio beata nor does it represent the way of 
cognition of ordinary prayer. It actually is termed an inter- 
mediate stage of contemplation in faith or faith in contempla- 
tion. “Faith here experiences such an enlightenment that it 
may be called a vision.” (Luis de Ponte) Contemplatio infusa, 
consequently, might be designated as immediate cognition com- 
pared with discursive and conclusive thinking, but it must be 
termed as mediate cognition with regard to the visio beata. As 
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mediated cognition, however, contemplation, even on its highest 
level, is based upon the fundamental doctrine of Christian faith. 

Within this highest sphere of mystical life occurs finally the 
blending of, cognition and love, of intellect and will which are 
one and the same in God. 

Visions, ecstasies, raptures, individual revelations as all other 
extraordinary phenomena are relatively insignificant and, at 
any rate, non-essential elements of mysticism. According to 
the testimony of the great mystics, they are even lacking on 
the highest levels of the mystical life. 

The last principal element of mysticism is its eminently social 
character and significance. The goal of mysticism is the sancti- 
fication of the individual soul by virtue of the love of God and 
love of neighbor, according to the two principal commandments 
of Christianity. Quite logically then, the next aim of mysticism 
must be the enlightenment and sanctification of fellow-souls, 
the fellow-men, of human society. Ultimately, Christian mysti- 
cism in Franciscan love embraces every creature and all created 
things so that they too may become purified, sanctified, and 
transfigured. Genuine inwardness causes the streaming forth 
of vital forces of love for the sake of humanity and human 
society. The great mystics, such as Saints Bernard, Ignatius, 
Hildegard, Gertrude, Catherine of Siena, Theresa, Francis de 
Sales and many others devoted their lives, filled with activity 
in ever so many fields of civilization, to the service of humanity 
and society. St. Francis of Assisi, in brotherly love, approaches 
every creature. His mysticism inspired his amazing optimism 
which found its most sublime expression in the Hymn to the 
Sun. 

True and genuine mysticism is by no means opposed and 
foreign to the world, reality, and nature. It does not lose itself 
in vague ecstatic feeling but embraces with vital continuity 
actual time and the actual world. To be sure, to the mystic, 
all earthly things are interwoven with eternity. Man, elevated 
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to mystical contemplation, is still bound to do modestly all the 
works of love and charity. He is fitted, however, to do them 
with a higher degree of intensity and efficiency. Ruysbroek 
says: ‘The works of charity are commanded whereas con- 
templation, even if it were supernatural in its quality, would 
be destroyed and defiled without the works of charity.” Mysti- 
cism closely joins and links together religion and life. We 
quote St. Francis of Sales: 


If we behold anyone who was taken away in rapture while praying 
and his life does not demonstrate this high elevation, it seems to us 
that this sort of rapture is very suspicious and very dangerous. Blessed 
are those who lead an elevated life, even if they never experienced that 
sort of rapture. There are many saints in heaven who have never 
experienced ecstasis. History also tells us of many martyrs and saints 
who never received any other grace in their prayer but the grace of 
devotion and of sacred eagerness. But they: never would have become 
sainted and sanctified, if ecstasis had not been contained in their very 
lives and in their works. 


This Doctor Ecclesiae, therefore, enumerates three ways of 
ecstasis, the highest of which is the “ecstasis of life and action”. 

Finally, the Christian mystic embodies the Christian con- 
ception of personality. Personality and society are mutually 
related and conditioned. Society represents the vitalizing force 
and the fertilizing soil of the individual. On the other hand, 
the individual finds himself confirmed and perfected only in 
society. The mystic is what Ruysbroek calls “the social being”. 
He is personality in the profoundest meaning of the word. St. 
Thomas Aquinas has the same thing in mind, when he treats 
of the vita actwa and the vita contemplatiwa. He does not 
conceive active and contemplative life as contrasts but he re- 
gards them as intimately related and correlative forms of the 
Christian life. 

We summarize: The adequate background of Christian 
mysticism is Christian faith, Christian revelation, the Christian 
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doctrine of grace, and the Christian Church. As corpus Christi 
mysticum the Church represents the highest form of community 
and society. Christ is the head, the faithful are the limbs. 
Head and limbs combined form the one mystical Body of Christ. 
Supernatural life streams all through the body, anxious to im- 
part its nature to the limbs: the sacramental life of grace. The 
individual soul is called to submerge itself in this stream. The 
soul is held worthy to participate in this supernatural life, to 
become purified and enlightened in the sacramental-liturgical 
community. After that it may venture to climb the mount of 
transfiguration. The individual soul is filled with mystical 
splendor in the communio. After that it turns back to daily 
life and its occupations to give evidence and testimony of the 
light. Sanctified itself, it has become able to sanctify life. 
Reborn in Christ, it has become able to restore all things in 
Christ. This is Christian mysticism as manifested in Christian 
liturgy. But Christian mysticism, in its more comprehensive 
meaning, also lives, feels, suffers, rejoices, and prays with the 
mystical Body of Christ. Sacramento-liturgical life is the 
source of its strength and vigor. The pinnacle of mysticism, 
therefore, is nothing but the highest possible earthly develop- 
ment of Christian life itself, based upon dogmatic and moral 
theology. 

In the face of God, the creature is a mere nothing. This 
statement is neither darkened nor weakened by Christian mysti- 
cism. It is a free and undeserved gift of divine grace, when 
God mercifully attracts this nothing and calls it to the super- 
natural life. What man can do on his own account and by 
his own power is the removal of obstacles that handicap the 
activity and efficiency of grace. But all these preparatory acts 
as described in the first two ways of mystical life do not justify 
any title for the actual gift of contemplatio infusa. The num- 
ber of those who are really elevated to mystical contemplation 
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will always be limited. St. Francis of Sales, therefore, reminds 
Christians: 


Let us strive for the ordinary virtues in simplicity and humility. 
With the assistance of Our Lord’s grace it is not very difficult to acquire 
them. These virtues are patience, gentleness, mortification, humility, 
obedience, poverty, chastity, love of neighbor, toleration of imperfec- 
tion, sacred eagerness in the service of God. It is then for the King 
of Glory to make us participate in the concealed mysteries of his love 
and wisdom. Not seldom does it happen that those who imagine them- 
selves to be angels are not even good men in the face of God. When 
God, however, shall be inclined to elevate us to those angelic perfections: 
well then, while still living in this world, we shall be good angels. 


Kort F. Rernyarpt. 
Stanford University. 
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THE LOMBARD’S COMMENTARY ON ISAIAS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS 


HE catalogue of MSS in the library of Berne contains 
the following notice: 


A. 94. Cod: sched: fragm: miscell: continens particulas XXIV... 
no. 7) S. XII membr. 4°. f. 7, Magistri Petri Longobardi tractatus de 
prophetis. Prologus magistri petri longobardi in ysaiam prophetam 
(rubr) Facies Vectes de lignis sethim V ad continendas tabulas—super 
litteram legitur et interlinearibus et marginalibus coaptatur. Est qua- 
ternio, cuius folium ultimum intercidit; fol vacat.+ 


We should have imagined that any work by the Master of 
the Sentences would have shared the fame of his commentaries 
on the Psalms and the Pauline Epistles; yet if Peter Lombard 
really wrote a treatise on the Prophets it has been overlooked. 
At first sight the attribution seems intriguing but suspicious. 

A study of the MS Berne A 94 (7) showed up several inac- 
curacies in the Catalogue. The hand, described as twelfth 
century, is almost certainly first half of the thirteenth. The 
summary of contents as a ‘treatise on the Prophets’ must 
have been arrived at by pure guess-work, founded upon the 
rubric in the MS, ‘Prologus ... in Ysaiam Prophetam’. 
Far from being a unified work, as the catalogue suggests, what 
confronts us is a collection of prologues to the Major and first 
three Minor Prophets, to Genesis, Kings, the Apocalypse and 
the Gospel of St. John. They have been excerpted from com- 
plete commentaries; some of them break off at the opening 
words of the Hieronymian prologues, which it was customary 
to expound between the author’s own prologue and the text. 
The scribe has generally divided them by a fresh line, with red 
or blue initials. The first, the prologue to Isaias, is attributed 
to Peter Lombard; the others have no titles and are anonymous. 


1Hermannus Hagen, Catalogus codicum Bernensium (Berne, 1875), pp. 
138, 140. 
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Excerpts in every form were dear to the mediaeval scribe and 
we have anonymous collections of the same type in two MSS 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 3705 and Nouv. Acq. lat. 
217; there is common matter in all three, though the number 
and order vary. The prologues in the Berne MS have been 
taken from different authors. Four of them can be identified ; 
several have a certain relationship with other commentaries. 
As prologues seem to have been regarded as common property, 
it is generally impossible to tell which is the original, and 
whether one work is of distinct authorship or simply a different 
recension of another prologue. 

The first item in the Berne MS will follow as an appendix. 
Here I give the incipits and explicits of the remainder, with 
the details as to authorship that I have been able to find. In 
each case I cite the MSS which were used for collation. 


2. Ezechiel: 


In obseuritate Ezechielis prophete universa Iudeorum concordant ® 
subsellia. Apud quos sanctitum est ut nullus principi geneseos... 
cuius et descriptione satis immoratur et opus suum consumat. (f°. 1”). 


3. Jeremias: 


Deus ad benefaciendum promptus est ad puniendum dissimulator. 
Cum enim possit reos . . . et ego penitentiam agam de omnibus malis 
que locutus sum facere eis. (f°. 2°). 


Identical with the prologue to Isaias which is based on the 
commentary of Origenes* and is printed in the Marginal 
Gloss ° Hauréau attributes this prologue and the whole gloss 
which follows in Bibl. Nat. M. S. Lat. 8876 £°. 103 et seq. to 
Gilbert the Universal, Bishop of London, 1127/8-1134.° He 


* Briefly mentioned by Hauréau, Notices et Eatraits de quelques MSS 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1891), I, p. 225; VI, p. 138. 

®*vel consonant’ written in above. 

“In the translation of St. Jerome—Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXV, 585. 

5 Cf. the Lyons edition, 1589, IV, 579. 

* Hauréau, loc. cit., II, p. 1. 
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does so because in this, and in many MSS, it is coupled with 
a gloss on Lamentations ending with the words, “ Sufficient hec 
ad expositionem lamentationum ieremie que ex patrium fontt- 
bus hausi ego Gilibertus autissiodorensis ecclesie diaconus.” 
It consists in a series of glosses, arranged in the margin of the 
text, most of them ascribed to the Fathers, a few to “Gilbertus”’. 

Hauréau seems to be unaware that both commentaries are 
printed in the Marginal Gloss. The nucleus of this great work 
probably derives from Walafrid Strabo; the larger part of it 
was added gradually by unknown hands. Apart from Lamen- 
tations, Gilbert’s share in the process of compilation is doubtful, 
though one suspects that it was not small.’ 


4, Lamentations: 


Ostendit Dominus Ezechieli volumen scriptus intus et foris in quo 


* Gilbert was called Uniwersalis from the extent of his knowledge: con- 
temporaries credit him with glosses on the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments. His work was admired by St. Bernard, who declared that his 
studies resulted in the “recovery and renewal of the whole of Scripture.” 
Cf. Histoire Litteraire de la France, XI (Paris, 1831), pp. 236-243, and 
T. A. Archer in Dictionary of National Biography, XXI (London, 1890), 
pp. 313-15. [Gilbert’s biographers have missed an important notice which 
tells us that he was at the Papal Curia in the winter and spring 1125/6. 
It shows that he was a lawyer as well as a master in theology and perhaps 
explains the general charge of avarice brought against him by a con- 
temporary (Henry of Huntingdon; cf. ibid., p. 314). The passage occurs 
in the chronicle of Hugh the Chantor, archdeacon of York. The autbor’s 
patron, Thurstan of York, is pressing his suit at Rome against his rival 
the archbishop of Canterbury.] 

Fuit autem ibi quidam clericus sapiens et causidicus famosus, Gillebertus, 
cognomento Universus vel potuis Universalis, justitiam inversare conten- 
dens, a nostris aversus, et factus adversarius. Qui cum archiepiscopo 
nostro secum venire promisisset, et per litteras suas semel et iterum man- 
dasset, postea cantuariensi adhaesit, sperans se tanto copiosius accepturum 
quanto archiepiscopatus ille nostro copiosior divitiis abundat. Sed, Deo 
pauperes adjuvante, nec illi profuit, nec nostro obesse valuit, et spes sua 
eum aliquantum decepit, et a quibusdam in curia curio appellatus est. De 
quo Lucanus: 

Audaw venali comitatur Curio lingua. 


Printed in Rolls Series 71. The historians of the Church of York and its 
archbishops, ed. J. Raine, II (London, 1886), p. 215. 
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scriptum erat carmen lamentum et ue. Volumen istud sacra est scrip- 
tura ... per timorem que est principium bonum efficitur in nobis 
plenitudo scripturarum. (f°. 2”). 


This prologue is very similar to that of a work in the Maza- 
rine Library MS 178 (133), £°. 126%, which opens up two dis- 
tinct. problems. The first can be quite simply resolved; Maza- 
rine MS 178 (133) contains a number of glosses ascribed to 
Peter the Chanter. Their incipits may be found in the list of 
his works given by Gutjahr and the incipit of the commentary 
on Lamentations (f°. 126") is included.*® 

“O vos omnes quit transitis . . . potest esse ad litteram vox 
reliquarum .. .” 

Yet in Hauréau’s Initia the same incipit is ascribed to 
Gilbert of Auxerre, this particular example being the only 
reference given.” The reason for the discrepancy is that the 
commentary on Lamentations is in two parts. The first one, 
Peter the Chanter’s, breaks off short on Lam. I, 1; it is im- 
mediately followed by a note: 

Trenorum prologus vel materia, secundum aliquem magis- 
trum in sequenti aliter inventes. 

We now have a second prologue which resembles that in the 
Berne MS: 

Ostensum est liber Ezechieli in quo scripta erant lamentatio 
carmen et ve, lamentatio vite, carmen patrie, ve gehenne. It is 
the introduction to a complete commentary; explicit f°. 134" 

. ut wudex wrascetur cum dicit. Ite maledicti etc. Cum iam 
nec penitentie nec vente locus ertt. Sufficiant hec ad exposi- 
tionem lamentationum Ieremie que de patrum fontibus hausi 
ego Gilibertus Autisioderensis ecclesie. Hauréau evidently read 
the two parts as one, which is not difficult, as there is no division 


*F. S. Gutjahr, Petrus Cantor sein Leben und seine Schriften (Graz. 
1899), p. 54. The list of incipits is not accompanied by reference to the 
MSS. 

* Initia operum scriptorum Latinorum colecta a B. Hauréau, Bibl, Nat., 
MS Lat. Nouv. Acq. 2392 VIII f°. 32. 
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in the text between the fragment of the Chanter and the com- 
plete commentary ascribed to Gilbert. 

The second problem arises out of this ascription. Apart 
from the fact that both works make great use of Paschasius 
Radbertus, the Mazarine commentary bears no resemblance to 
that in the Marginal Gloss; it is shorter and written not as a 
series of excerpts, but as a running commentary with no 
acknowledgment of sources. The material differs, too. Many 
MSS correspond roughly with Gilbert as printed in the Gloss, 
so it seems clear that the commentary in Mazarine 178 is quite 
another work masquerading under his name. 


5. Daniel: 


Sicut in tabernaculo Domini erant tabule integre et uniformes que 
cortinas sustinebant et rursum erigebant, ita et in atrio exteriori erant 
columpne... Tandem agit de destructione Belis et interfectione 
draconis (f°. 3”). 


This incipit is not in Hauréau’s list. A shortened form of 
the same prologue occurs in the collection in MS Bibl. Nat. 
3705,*° already referred to; a third version, also shortened, is 
Peter the Chanter’s prologue to Daniel. 


In templo Domini trabes cum quibus sustentabantur cortine sicut 
legimus in Exodo uniformes erant . . 


The Berne version, however, is verbally identical with the 
prologue to an anonymous commentary on Daniel in MS Bibl. 
Nat. 14417, a volume written in several hands of about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, containing Hugh of St. Cher 
on Genesis, Stephen Langton on the Historia Scholastica, the 
gloss on Daniel, other anonymous glosses and miscellanea. It 


11 Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 17988, f°. 109r; cf. Gutjahr, ibid., and Hauréau, 
Notices et Hatraits V, p. 388. 
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belonged to St. Victor’s and was left by the donor for the use 
of poor clerks studying in theology.” 

Except for the prologue ** the commentary on Daniel in this 
MS shows no resemblance to Peter the Chanter’s. From his 
method of procedure as well as his place in the Victorine MS, 
we should judge that the author was teaching at Paris in the 
second half of the twelfth or the early thirteenth century. His 
work repays study. One passage conjures up an amusing pic- 
ture of confusion in the schools; then as now, apparently, Latin 
was pronounced differently by the various races.* There is 
also a reference to Berengar of Tours, quite in keeping with all 
we know of that rebel against tradition.*® 


6. Minor Prophets: 


Legi Mosaice recte prophetia succedit que legem in negligentibus 
sopitam excitat . . . huic autem libro Hieronymus premittit duos pro- 
logos, unum ad totum librum pertinentem, alium ad Osee tantum. 
Primus totius libri prologus sic incipit: Non est idem ordo ete. (f°. 3”). 


7. Osee: 


Temporibus Ozie et Ioathe Achaz et Ezochie regum Iude filii Iohe 
regis Israel ...templum Dei purificasse ac purgasse monstratur. 
(£°. 4¥). 


12 Lacombe and Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal 
Stephen Langdon”, Archives d’histoire doctrinal et littéraire du Moyen 
Age (Paris, 1930), t. v. p. 31 seq. 

38 f°, 210r. 

14 Tbid. Nota Chaldei scripturam habent Hebraicam, sed verborum pro- 
lationes valde diversas, sicut Hyberni et Scoti nostras litteras et scripturas 
habent, sed diversas literarum prolationes. Unde nos vix possumus eos 
legentes intelligere. 

18 Ibid. f°. 21lv. (on Dan. III, 57. Benedicite omnia opera Domini 
Domino) Nota benedictio qua Deus benedicit est bonorum collatio, bene- 
dictio qua nos eum, est gratiarum actio. Glosa, dua benedictiones sunt, una 
cum Deum benedicimus, id est laudamus. Inde Berengarius Turonensis 
uoluit in ecclesia dicere: benedicimus Dominum, hoc enim sibi melius 
videbatur quam benedicimus Domino. 
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8. Joel: 

Sanctus Iohel apud Hebreos post Osee ponitur et sicut ibi sub nomine 
Ephraim . . . et Ysaias audite celi quia locutus est et auribus percipe 
terra. (Ibid.) 


These last two prologues are both taken from the Marginal 
Gloss.*° 


9. Amos: 
Hic Amos propheta non fuit pater Ysaie prophete quamquam et ille 
propheta extiterit ... et dixit: Vade propheta ad populum meum 


Israel. (£°. 5°). 


Identical with Peter the Chanter’s prologue to Amos in his 
commentary on the Minor Prophets. Bibl. Nat. 17988, f°. 149”. 


10. Genesis: 

In introitu tabernaculi Domini quod fuit in Veteri Testamento erat 
tentorium de IV preciosis coloribus contextum ... ut ibi quiesceret 
cum patribus in spelunea duplici. (Ibid.) 


Identical with the prologue to Genesis in the anonymous 
collection Bibl. Nat. 3705, £°. 27% 


11. Kings: 

Legimus Gedeonem de vellere rorum expressum posuisse in concham 
et in Euangelio Dominum aquam misisse in pelvim . . . et invidos pos- 
tilens adiuvari premittens autem prologum dicit. Vigenti ete. f°. 5%). 


12. Apocalypse: 


Deus pater previdens tribulationes quas passura erat sancta ecclesia, 
postquam ab Apostolis . . . Prudentio teste qui ait: Vidua, id est de- 
bilis est virtus quam patientia non firmat. (f°. 6"). 


*° See, S. Berger, “Les préfaces qui étaient jointes aux livres de la 
Bible ”, Memoires présentés & V’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
XI, ii (Paris, 1904), p. 177. Hauréau gives this incipit for Stephen 
Langton on Joel, citing MS Cambrai 325 (307), £°.114. The Cambrai MS 
certainly contains a copy of Langton on the Minor Prophets, but it is an 
‘edition de luxe’; as well as the commentary it has a complete text of 
the Minor Prophets and the prologues of the Gloss: Hauréau mistakes the 
latter for Langton’s work, 
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13. St. John: 


Omnia poma nova et vetera servavi servanti tibi dilecte mi, hee sunt 


verba sponse in Canticis ad sponsum. Per poma nova et veteva intelli- 
guntur Sacre Scripture Novi et Veteris Testamenti . . . super litteram 
legitur et interlinearibus et marginalibus coaptatur. (6”). 

A number of prologues to St. John begin with this text and 
slightly resemble one another. One is in a very popular work, 
Peter Comestor on the Gospels.’ Another is to be found in 
the two collections, Bibl. Nat. 3705 f°. 30% and Nouv. Acq. 
217 f°. 105%, which also have a prologue to St. Matthew 
probably derived from the Comestor’s.* 


The best-known masters of the twelfth century are repre- 
sented in the Berne collection, so that Peter Lombard has some 
suitable neighbors. The internal evidence of the prologue 
attributed to him is negative. It is of the usual twelith- 
century type, corresponding well enough to the opening of his 
known commentaries. Elsewhere, fortunately, we find a more 
positive indication. A work which could be nothing else than 
the Lombard’s gloss on Isaias is quoted by Stephen Langton. 
Langton worked before the publication of a standard version 
of the Bible, at a time when the exegetes’ first problem was to 
establish his text. He makes great use of the Lombard’s 
Collectanea in Epistolas Pauli for this purpose; one of his 
chance remarks shows that the Lombard was regarded as a cor- 
rector of the text.*® Langton’s commentary on the Epistles is 


7 Bibl. Nat. 14435, £°.67r; cf. Hauréau, Notices et Ewtraits, I, p. 5 
and III, 13. 

18 Ibid. f°. Ir. The last two ff. of MS Arsenal 64 (ff. 185v-187v) provide 
another instance of the separate copying of prologues. There are two, both 
anonymous, but the second is Peter Comestor on St. Matthew. 

19 A. Landgraf, Zur Methode der biblischen Textkritike in 12 Jarhh, 
Biblica X (Rome, 1929), 469. For a description of the MSS and analysis 
of Langton’s method and use of the Lombard in his commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles, see G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Com- 
mentaries of Stephen Langton”, Archwes d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du moyen dge, V, pp. 1-220. 
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strictly speaking a commentary on the Lombard’s Collectanea, 
and his work on Isaias belongs to the same genre. The explicit 
reads: 
“Explicunt glose super glosas Ysaie”.”° 

He treats the marginal and interlinear Glosses in the same way 
as the text of Scripture; they are underlined and commented 
phrase by phrase, and variant readings are discussed. I find 
five references to the Lombard altogether. In one case it is a 
question of the text, but in the others it is the Lombard’s version 
of the Gloss. Langton seems to be comparing a copy of the 
Gloss, perhaps his own, with the Lombard’s version of it. 

We are faced with the question whether his commentary on 
Isaias is not an exact parallel to his commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles. Is he actually glossing a work by the Lombard which 
reproduces all the principal authorities on the text? The 
Lombard’s exegesis consists largely of excerpts, so it would not 
be surprising if he had compiled a collection of this kind and 
that Langton should be using it. The problem is fraught with 
extreme difficulty because the MS tradition of Langton on the 
Major Prophets is not yet disentangled. Many other copies 
of his commentary on Isaias exist, but in different recensions 
which omit the references to the Lombard. On the whole I am 
inclined to think that his work is based on the Glosses them- 
selves and that he turns to the Lombard’s version only occa- 
sionally for comparison. 

The references will be tabulated with the relevant portions 
of the Gloss. The latter is based on the commentary of St. 
Jerome, and Langton speaks of it both as ‘Glosa’ and 
‘Hieronymus’. He is not referring to St. Jerome’s com- 
mentary since in No. 2 and No. 4 he follows the Gloss, which 


*° Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 14417 ff. 159r-210r; see ibid., p. 205. The work 
belongs to the last years of the twelfth or the first five years of the 
thirteenth century, ibid., pp. 62, 130. 
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is a summary, not an exact reproduction of the original. More- 
over his normal practice is to refer to St. Jerome’s commentary 
as ‘Hieronymus in originali’,** ‘Hieronymus... non in 


Glosa nostra sed in originali ’.” 


1. Isa. VIII.1. Et dixit Dominus 


ad me ete. Gloss. (Biblia cum 
glosa ordinaria, et litterali mora- 
lique expositione Nic. de Lyra 
etc. Lyons, 1539). 


...inde ad domum David verba 
convertuntur et virgo paritura 
filium promittitur, et filius nas- 
citurus (col. 103). 

. Isa. VIII. 9. Congregamini 
populi, et vincimini, et audite, 
universae procul terrae: 


Congregamini populi Quasi 
contra Emmanuel nihil potestis. 
Hoe etiam omnis terra procul 
cognoseat (col. 109). 


3. Isa. VIII. 14. in lapidem au- 
tem offensionis et petram scan- 
dali duabus domibus Israel. 


Duabus domibus ex quibus... 
scribae et Pharisei ... Horum 
scholam suscepit Achibam quem 
magistrum Aquilae proselyti au- 
tumant ... (col. 111). 


*1 Ibid., p. 57. 


Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 14417. 


ad domum David ete. et virgo 
promittitur paritura filium, talem 
enim litteram ponit Ieronymus, 
et est sensus, virgo promittitur 
paritura filium. Lombardus sic 
habet, virgo paritura promitti- 
tur et filius nasciturus (f°. 182”). 


Hoc etiam omnis terra, Ierony- 
mus habet istud etiam sed Lom- 
bardus non habet Nota que 
Lombardus non habet hic ' 
verbum vincimini sed Ieronyn. .s 
habet, Lombardus enim sic dicit 
congregamini populi et audite 
ete. (f°. 1837). 


. . . Aquilae proselyti scilicet 
interpretis autwmant Lombardus 
habet auctumant preselyti (ibid. ) 


*2MS Trinity College, Oxon. 65 f°. 33v. 
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4, Isa. IX. 1. Primo tempore al- 
leviata est terra Zabulon. 


In qua Christus primum pre- Glosa. In qua Christus pri- 
dicavit et miracula fecit (col. mum predicavit ete. sic enim 
116). habet Ieronymus, Lombardus 


vero sic, quo Christus primum 
predicavit (f°. 185v). 


There are no further references in Isaias, and I have not 
discovered anything in Langton on Ezechiel, Jeremias or 
Lamentations; for these we have only the normal type of com- 
mentary, not glose super glosas. The same holds good of his 
commentaries on the Minor Prophets; it is only as an occasional 
expedient that he underlines and expounds the Gloss.** There 
is one passage, however, where the Lombard’s reading is men- 
tioned ; his version of Zach. I. 21. ‘et venerunt isti deterrere ea’ 
is bracketed with St. Jerome’s. 


Et venerunt isti, fabri, deterrere ea sicut dicunt Ieronymus et Lum- 
bardus.... (Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 505, £°.109r). 


This is the most common reading of Langton’s text. MS 
Exeter College, Oxon, 23 £°. 136” has what is doubtless a scribal 
error. 


Et venerunt isti, fabri, detrahere ea sic enim dicunt Ieronymus et 
Lumbardus. .. . 


A contemporary hand has written ‘ Petrus” in the margin 
against ‘ Lumbardus’. 

Langton was not alone in quoting the Lombard’s version of 
a Prophetical text; I came upon the following reference in the 
thirteenth-century Dominican scholar Hugh of St. Cher.* 


7°MS Trinity College, Cambridge, 69, f°.84r. Et nota hic mysticum 
Glosam Ieronimi que non parvam continet difficultatem, quam sicut textum 
hic ponemus sic Unitas habet sacramentum unius Dei... . 

**I do not find any reference to the Lombard in the first thirty chapters 
of his Postilla in Isaiam. 
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Osee I. 9: et ego non ero vester. Domini Hugonis Cardinalis 
The reading given by the Gloss postilla super Bibliam (Paris 
(col. 1703) is: et ego non ero 1530-45) IV f°. 284” et ego non 


Deus vester. ero vester. Glosa. Deus. Sed 
Lombardus habet Dominus in 
textu. 


In these last two cases Langton and Hugh might perhaps be 
referring to the texts as quoted by the Lombard in one of his 
known works. Neither of them occur in the Sentences, however. 
There are no adequate indices for his commentaries on the 
Psalms and Epistles, but the presumption is that if Langton 
and Hugh were using either of these sources they would men- 
tion it specifically. It is worth noting that the Prologue to 
Isaias in the Berne MS might well be an introduction to a 
commentary on all the Prophetical books. The opening text of 
a prologue strikes the keynote of the contents; frequently it 
plays upon some appropriate number. Langton’s commentary 
on the Pentateuch begins Tabernaculum Moysi coopertum erat 
quinque cortine . . .;*° only the last section of the prologue 
is devoted to Genesis, as distinct from the Pentateuch as a 
whole. In the same way the author of the Berne prologue 
compares the quinque vectes ad orientalem plagem to the 
quinque prophetica volumina, the four Major and the book of 
the Minor Prophets, before he treats particularly of Isaias. 
We seem forced to the conclusion that Peter wrote a treatise 
on the Prophets, and it is possible that this treatise opened 
with the prologue attributed to him in the Berne MS. 

Since completing this article I have discovered a fresh series 
of .prologues in the Brussels MS Bibliothéque Royale 214 
(1485-1501). It came from the Premonstratensian house of 
Knechsteden near Cologne and is described in the catalogue as 
“Recueil d’Exegése Biblique”. The hand is put down as 


Tbid., pp. 128, 171. 
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fourteenth century,”* but to all appearance it is late thirteenth. 
The group opens with a prologue to the Old Testament and to 
Genesis rolled into one, followed by prologues to the rest of the 
Pentateuch, Isaias, Ezechiel, the Minor Prophets, Wisdom, 
Kings, and Job. The entire series is attributed to Peter 
Lombard, and certainly the prologue to Isaias is identical with 
that in the Berne MS. The remainder approaches the Berne 
collection in three instances; otherwise I have not found any 
identifications. The explicits and incipits are as follows: 


1) Super Genesym: 
Accessus magistri Petri Lombardi super Vetus Testamentum. (f°. 66°). 


Identical with the prologue to Genesis in Berne A. 94. 


2) Super librum Exodi: 


In tabernaculo Domini erant tabule in quibus affixi erant annuli 
aurei, quibus possent levari et portari de mansione ad mansionem, que 
omnia mysteriis plena sunt... ideo quia Joseph XIIus precesserat 
eos illue. (Ibid.) 


3) Super librum Levitici: 
Iste liber in Pentateuco tertius est in ordine, quia cum in Exodo qui 


est secundus de constitutione tabernaculi agitur ... in fine agit de 
emptione agrorum et domorum. (66’). 


4) Super librum Numeri: 


Liber iste vagegabus hebraice, sed latine liber Numeri dicitur . . 
tanto gravitatem incurrit persecutionem. (67°). 


5) Super librum Deutronomii: 


Probatica piscina ut evangelica habet historia erat habens v por- 
ticus . . . distinctio personarum super hiis verbis. Quod ipse prestare 
dignetur, qui cum patre ete. (Ibid.) Littera sie legitur Hec sunt verba 
que locutus est moyses principio huius libri ubi liber iste scriptus est 
et traditio. (67°). 


*° J, Van den Gheyn, Cat. des MSS de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique 
(Brussels, 1901), I, 96. 
3 
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6) Super librum Ysaie (zbid.) : 
Identical with the prologue to Isaias in the Berne MS. 


7) Super librum Ezechyel: 


Dum medium silentium tenerunt omnia (etc.) ut in prophetis loque- 
retur pacem proponerat misericordiam ... et sic liber este terminatur. 
Huic autem libri premittit Ieronymus prologum dicens Ezechiel propheta 
cum Ioachym rege Iuda ete. (687). 


8) Super librum XII prophetarum (68”) : 

The incipit and explicit correspond with those of the prologue 
to the Minor Prophets in the Berne MS, but there is some 
additional material. 


9) Super librum Sapientie: 


Preter libros qui canonici dicuntur, sunt et alii qui in canone non 
recipiuntur, quos tamen legit Ecclesia . . . sicut ad prelatos et prin- 
cipes, secundo ad omnes. (69°). 


10) Super librum Regum: 


Dabo tibi poculum ex vino condito et mustum granatorum meorum 
Summi regis sponsa iam multa dote gratiarum. ... Nos ergo verum 
Gedeonem sequentes, de vellere libri Regum rorem exprimamus. Legi- 
mus Gedeonem etc. (69°). 


This is a little treatise on the fourfold sense of Scripture; 


it breaks off apparently at the incipit of a prologue to Kings, 
identical with that in the Berne MS. 


11) Super librum Iob: 


Circa librum istum hee inquirenda proponimus, quis fuerit auctor 
operis . . . et Dominum per divinitatem, et Dominum ex incarnatione 
perhibet. (697). 


The same MS contains prologues to the New Testament (ff. 
110-113") also attributed to the Lombard. The first item is 
the prologue to the Four Gospels and to St. Matthew at times 
ascribed to Peter Comestor, and the series closes with prologues 
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to the Pauline Epistles which bear no relation to Peter Lom- 
bard’s, as printed by Migne.?’ 

The Brussels MS therefore barely alters our position. It 
brings additional evidence for the authorship of the prologue 
to Isaias; for the rest it shows that by the late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century the Master of the Sentences was 
regarded as a prolific commentator. . 


Breryt SMALLEY. 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. 


II. 


It seems opportune to join to the f..gments discovered by 
Miss Smalley two others, whose authenticity, however, is in no 
way so sure. On the fol. 175° of an early thirteenth-century 
manuscript, No. 36 of the Library of Avranches,’ we read the 
rubricated title: Magister Petrus Lombardus. The piece 
begins: Super illum locum in Johele [I, 14]: Sanctzficate 
jejunium, sanctificate jejuniwm. and ends after twenty lines: 
permanet in eternwm. <A second fragment of forty-nine lines 
follows. Once again the rubricator thinks that the Lombard 
is the author, for he writes: Idem super Evangelia. It begins: 
Alia sunt que inquiruntur circa Evangelium. and ends on fol. 
175°, after forty-nine lines: 
hec est utilitas. 

In spite of the extraordinary success of the Lombard’s works, 
especially of the IV Inbri Sententiarum, scholars regard him as 
a successful compiler of school books rather than as an original 


‘vitam habeatis in nomine ejus” 


*7P, L. CXCI, col. 1207 et seq. 

* For a description of this MSS, see Lacombe and Smalley, “ Studies on 
the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton”, in Archives d’histoire 
littéraire et doctrinale du Moyen Age (Paris, 1930), V, 37. It cannot be 
repeated too frequently that there is still much to glean in the MSS de- 
scribed in the 4° series of the Catalogue Générale des Bibliothéques Pub- 
liques de France, 
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thinker, hence whatever be the value of the attribution of these 
two fragments to the twelfth century Bishop of Paris (and it 
rests solely on the contemporary rubric in the Avranches MS), 
his reputation will neither be injured nor enhanced by their 
publication. They are edited to keep together all the newly- 
found fragments and to satisfy the curiosity which anything 
touching this mediaeval figure arouses. 

The incipit of the fragment Super illum locum in Johele sug- 
gests that it is an excerpt from a gloss on the Minor Prophets. 
This would serve as a confirmatur of the contention that Peter 
wrote a postil on them. Personally, I do not think that Miss 
Smalley’s thesis needs proof. If it does, this text furnishes no 
support for it. All the school glosses of this epoch frequently 
introduce just such citations from other books of the Bible. 
In Langton’s Gloss on the Maior Glossatura one finds such 
quotations from the Prophets or from the Gospels to support 
or refute an argument. In fact, one has but to turn a few 
pages of the Sentences themselves, if one would see examples 
of the method. This glance, however, would show that our 
fragment belongs to an entirely different genre. Hence whether 
it is or it is not a fragment of the Lombard’s lost Commentary 
on the Prophets, the prologue of which has just come to light, 
it is interesting that it belongs to a type of work called Distenc- 
tiones,? which became so popular in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century. Besides the well-known Summa Abel of Peter 
the Chanter, we have collections from the pen of Alain de Lille,’ 
Peter of Poitier,* Garnier of Rochefort,’ Prevostin,® and 
William of Leicester (de Montibus).’ In addition, nearly all 


*Cf. G. Lacombe, Prévostin de Crémone (Kain, Belgique, 1927), pp. 
117-130. 

*P. L. cex, 685-1015. 

‘Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 454, fol. I. 

5 Ibid., MS lat. 599, fol. I. 

® Munich, National bibl. cod. lat. 4784, fol. 167. 

* Oxford, Bodley 860, fol. 9. 
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of these writers composed glosses on the Psalter, some of which 
have the significant name Distinctiones. Abandoning the pa- 
tristic tradition of the Gloss, they take one by one the important 
words in a phrase, and give their fourfold sense, each illustrated 
with an appropriate scriptural text. I open at random the MS 
454 of the Bibl. Nat. at Paris to find an example. On fol. 4’ 
Peter of Poitier’s glosses, the third verse of the third psalm, 
we find: 
( iniquitatis, ut: ‘ Sinite mortuos sepulire mortuos 
suos” 
necessitatis, ut: ‘Quocumque die commedertis 
“ Est mors — 
sanctificationis, ut: ‘Pretiosa in conspectu Domim 
mors sanctorum ” 
eterne dampnationis, ut: ‘ Inbera me, Domine, de 
morte eterna.” 


This typical example is a distinctio grafted on to a biblical 
text—a collection of them, with more or less connecting mate- 
rial, constitutes a Gloss, in this genre. 

An important point is that these commentaries and the inde- 
pendent collections of distinctiones show wide textual identity. 
Are these Collecta of catch-words, mostly alphabetical in order, 
the source, or merely extracts from the commentaries? 
Although the MSS have preserved an important amount of this 
literature, scholars have been discouraged by its very bulk, 
rather than incited to explain its nature or to disentangle the 
relations between these commentaries and the collections of 
distinctiones. Yet these relations are a certainty. 

When I wrote my Prévostin de Crémone, I was unable to 
establish the relation between the Collecta ex distinctionibus 
Prepositint and the Summa super Psalterium of the Parisian 
Chancellor; though the existence of a relation was evident, the 
proof for a definitive solution was lacking. I looked forward 
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confidently, however, to the discovery of a copy of “ Preposi- 
tinus on the Psalter”, in a less incomplete form than that 
found in the two MSS then known: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 454, 
and Assisi, Bibl. Communale 55, both of which glossed but 
fifty psalms. Since then, I have found two anonymous copies, 
which treat some ninety psalms: Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 14417, 
and Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. IX dext. ix. Still better, it 
has been my good fortune to find in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge,* a complete copy of this work. 
Here again it is anonymous, beginning with a slight variation 
from the usual incipit, f. 21: “ Hgredimini filie Syon. Ad 
vos scolares, maxime theologos, sermo iste dirigitur”. The 
prologue is complete, but thereafter the text is a mere skeleton 
of distinctiones, strung together with a bit of connecting matter. 
In character, it is identical with the Commentary of Peter of 
Poitiers contained in the MS 454 of the Bibl. Nat. at Paris. 
A future study of this Corpus Christi text will permit us to 
determine whether or not the Collecta ex distinctionibus Prepo- 
sitint is an excerpt from the Summa super Psalteriwm secundum 
Magistrum Prepositinum. 

A text of Alain of Lille, however, shows that in the case of 
writers who did not compose glosses on the Psalter, but only 
collections of distinctiones, these might well be a personal work 
[P. L. eex, 6387]: 


Ideo ne falsum pro vero affirmet theologus, ne ex falsa interpreta- 
tione errorem confirmet hereticus, ut a litterali intelligentia arceatur 
Judaeus, ne suum intellectum sacrae scripturae ingerat superbus, dignum 
duximus theologicorum verborum significationes distinguere, metaphor- 
arum rationes assignare, occultas troporum positiones in lucem reducere, 
ut liberior ad sacram paginam pandatur introitus. ... 


The whole prologue is instructive. 
My attention was called by Prof. Josiah C. Russel to the 


8 I take this opportunity to thank the Rev. Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, Librarian 
of Corpus Christi College, for his great kindness in facilitating my work. 
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Bodley MS 860 (2723) at Oxford. This thirteenth-century 
MS has on the fly-leaf: “ Iiber monachorum sancti Edmundi, 


9 


in quo continentur postille seu colecta® super Psaltercum m 


scolis Wiilelmi de Montibus. Collecta Samuelis presbitert in 
scolis predictis.’” The MS contains (a) ff. 1-8, a hexameter 
paraphrase of the first psalm, (b) ff. 9-93, a gloss on the psalms 
14-88: “ Non sic imp . . . Dicendo bis non sic.” It is pre- 
ceded by this rubric: “Hec collecta sunt ex auditis super 
psalmos in scola Magistri Willelma de Montibus”’, (c) ff. 94- 
108, a series of mnemonic verses in hexameters. These like- 
wise, were drawn from the theological teaching of William’s 
school. On fol. 9 we read: “ Hee collecta sunt ex dwersis 
auditis in scola Magistri Willelmi de Montibus”’, or again on 
fol. 108: “ Expliciunt collecta*® Samuelis presbiterv.” 

From this it results that William de Montibus,” like many 


® Samuel the priest was not the only one who published notes of our 
William. A really important personage, Richard Wetherstede, chancellor 
of Lincoln, and Langton’s successor to the See of Canterbury in 1229, com- 
piled a most interesting volume of pastoral theology, mostly from William’s 
notes. He says himself [Bodieian, Misc. Laud. 527]. “ Ad manifestationem 
singulorum prenominatorum per ordinem, possunt adduci auctoritates 
scripturarum et sententie magistrorum, et specialiter dicta memorie bone 
magistri Willelmi de Montibus, quondam cancellarii Lincolniensis.” This 
work, known from its incipit as the Summa qui bene presunt, must have 
been compiled between William’s death in 1213 and Richard’s elevation to 
the See of Canterbury in 1229. The MSS never speak of Richard as 
Cantuariensis. 

I note the following MSS: Oxford, Misc. Laud. 345; 527; Bodl., 94; 
Balliol 222; C. C. C. 360, New Col. 94; 145; British Museum, Royal 4. B. 
viii; 7. A. ix; 8, A. xv; 9. A. iii; 10. B. ii; 6. A. iii; 9. A. xiv; 13. A. 
xiv; 5. F. i; 11. A. i; Harley 3244; Cambridge, Corpus Christi 337-356; 
Gonville 211, 111; Jesus 34; Univ. Lib. li. IV. 12; Lambeth Palace 144; 
392; 398; Charleville 29; Paris, Bibl. Mazerine 495; Escorial I. III. 7. 

7° Cf. Madan and Craster, Summary Catalogue of Western MSS in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford (Oxford, 1922), Part II, p. 515. The authors 
write: “It seems probable that both sets of collecta (and probably the 
version of psalm I) are Samuels work.” This is likewise my impression. 

** William of Leicester studied at Oxford. He was at Paris from 1170 
to 1180, and it is said that he derived his name de Montibus from Mont 
Sainte Geneviéve, then the center of the Schools in that city. “He was 
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contemporary masters, used the newly developed genre of dis- 
tinctiones in glossing the Psalter. It has come down to us in 
a report. The rubric: “ Hee collecta sunt ex auditis super 
psalmos in scola Magistri Willelmi de Montibus” suggests 
that the Collecta ex distinctionibus Prepositint might be a work 
of the same nature. 

The author of this report is Samuel, the priest, who followed 
William’s lectures, but went down without a degree. Samuel 
presbiter is his name (perhaps li Prestre) ; at any rate he has 
not the coveted title of Magister. He tells us of the notes he 
took at William’s lectures** and from every available source, 
and how he put them in order after he left the schools, fol. 108: 
“ Et hee composita sunt post decessum a scola.” Though his 
note-taking may have impeded the personal work necessary for 
a degree, we can see from the motives which actuated him, 
that he was in direct line with his Master William and with 
his Master’s Master, Peter the Chanter. Like them he did not 
look on knowledge merely as a career. Ibid., fol. 108: “In 
his monemur sectari humilitatem et non dedignari proximos, 
licet sint misert, sed eis subveniri aliqua cura que prosint ets.” 

Though these remarks have taken us far afield from our 
Lombard fragments, they are not entirely irrelevant, because 
the lines which the thirteenth-century rubricator ascribes to 
Magister Petrus Lombardus are a distinctio on the word 
jejunium, which seems to be a gloss on a text of the prophet 
Joel. If the rubricator’s attribution is correct, it may be an 
excerpt from a gloss of the Lombard on some book of the Bible. 


Canon of Lincoln in 1189, perhaps earlier, but not before the earlier list 
of Canons was drawn up about 1184. He was Chancellor before 1195, and 
died in 1213.” I have to thank Professor Russell for these details, which 
he has drawn from charters and cartularies. 

12Let us hope that Samuel and not William had the followimg hazy 
notion of the identity of Ticonius: MS cit. f. 36c: “ Ticonius, quidam 
magister, collegit simul tropos loqgendi et ideo hii tropi loquendi dicuntur 
Regule Ticonw.” 
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If authentic, it pushes back the first appearance of the Dis- 
tinctiones by some twenty years—the earliest up to this, have 
been the Distinctiones of Alain of Lille,** composed between 
1175 and 1195. 


The second fragment on fol. 175° of the Avranches MS 36 
is entitled: Idem super Evangelia. By Idem we must under- 
stand the Lombard. It is a general introitus or accessus ad 
Evangelia, very close in form and spirit to the prologue of 
Prevostin’s Summa super Psaltertwm. This later likewise fre- 
quently appears as a separate entity in the MSS. 

The rubric was written about fifty years after Peter’s death. 
As we can neither prove nor disprove the value of the attribu- 
tion, we must let it serve as a reminder, as a sign-post. Many 
scholars had read Langton’s Gloss on Isaias, without realizing 
that his citations from the Lombard indicated that the Master 
of the Sentences had written a Gloss on the Prophets. It was 
only after Miss Smalley had discovered the Berne fragment 
that she realized the significance of these citations. In like 
manner, the possibility that Peter may have written a Gloss 
on the Gospels, should awaken the curiosity of scholars, and 
encourage them to follow any leads that their own studies may 
suggest. 

Unfortunately the first lead that I have taken up myself— 
Bandini’s suggestion ** that the Master of the Sentences glossed 
the whole Bible—has led to nothing definite. One thing is sure: 
the introitus to the Gospels contained in the Paris MSS, Bibl. 
Nat. 621 (identical with the Laurentian MS IX of the Pluteus 
dext. ix, one of the MSS on which Bandini bases his surmise) 
has no verbal identity with the fragment which we are pub- 
lishing. We shall see later what is to be thought of the MSS 


18 Lacombe, op. cit., p. 124. 
144A, M. Bandini, Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Mediceas 
Laurentianae (Florentiae, 1777), T. IV, 335. 
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contained in the Plutei I dext. v-ix and ITI dext. i-x. These 
MSS contain a gloss on the whole Bible, attributed to the Master 
of the Sentences. 

The Avranches fragment, insignificant in itself, may serve 
as a peg on which to hang certain considerations, which are 
not without interest for the history of mediaeval thought. The 
reasoning of the author why four, and only four, Gospels are 
received by the Church: “ Ht quare tot? Quta in quaternio 
numero trinitas et unitas intelligitur, in ternario personarum 
trimtatem, in unitate addita cum ternario divine substantie 
intelligimus. Vel quia in orbem terre predicatur qui in IIIIor 
partes diffunditur” . . . (this reminds one very much of Raoul 
Glaber in the prologue of the Historiarwn Inbri Quinque), 
suggests how profitable it would be to inquire into the origin 
of number symbolism, to follow its survival from antiquity into 
the Middle Ages, to examine and appreciate the hoid it had on 
mediaeval thinkers in the period of its widest extension, and 
to determine the influences which loosened its grasp on the 
mediaeval mind. 

To a degree this number symbolism goes back to Pythagoras, 
if not to the cradle of the human race, though it is evident that 
the entry of Aristotle*® into the West put thinkers in touch 
with the philosophy of number. The first book of the Meta- 
physics is full of the theories of Pythagoras. These must have 
become still more widely known through the commentary of 
St. Thomas.*® I cannot but think, however, that the writings 
of Jerome, Augustine and Isidore are the vehicle by which 
the theological and liturgical applications of this theory were 
brought to the Middle Ages. I give a curious example in point. 


18 Birkenmajer, A., “Le Role joué par les Medecins et les Naturalistes 
dans la Réception d’Aristote au XIIe et XIIIe Siécles”, Extrait de La 
Pologne au VIe Congrés internationale des Sciences Historiques. Cf. Petrus 
Bunghi, De Numerorum Mysteriis, Paris, 1617. 

1° In Metaphysicam Aristotilis, ed. Cathala (Taurini, 1915), Lib. I, 
Lect. I. 
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In the Salzburg, Peterstift MS A-VI, which contains the 
De Offictis of Prevostin, we have on fol. 32" a Nota de Numero 
in reference to the 153 fishes taken by the Apostles at a single 
draught. Prevostin says: 


Vel etiam propter hoc dictum est CLIIIus, quia iste numerus con- 
sistit ex partibus denarii et septenarii simul agregatis. Si enim incipias 
ab unitate et ascendas usque ad XVII, dicendo unus, duo, tria etc. et 
omnia simul conjunxeris, habebis CLIII. Septenarius autem est numerus 
universitatis, denarius Decalogi. Universi enim qui vere et perseveranter 
implent Decalogum, de fluctu huius seculi ad eternam ducentur stabili- 
tatem. 


It is true that a few lines before, coming to the Nota de 
Numero, Prevostin quotes St. Gregory and thus gives us a hint 
to a posible source for this reasoning, which is so fantastic from 
our point of view. We find the essence of the argument in the 
Homilvarum in Evangelia Inbri II** of St. Gregory the Great: 


Sed cum rete magnis piscibus plenum dicitur, additur et quantis, 
scilicet centum quinquaginta tribus. A magno mysterio numerus non 
vacat, sed intentos vos tanti mysterii profunditas expectat. Neque enim 
quantitatis summam solerter Evangelista exprimeret, nisi hance sacra- 
mento plenam esse iudicasset. Scitis namque quod in Veteri Testamento 
omnis operatio per Decalogi mandata precipitur, in Novo autem eiusdem 
operationis virtus per septiformen gratiam Sancti Spiritus multiplicatis 
fidelibus datur. Quem Propheta denuncians dicit: ‘“ Spiritus sapientie 
et intellectus, spiritus consilii et fortitudinis, spiritus scientie et pietatis, 
et replebit cum spiritus timoris Domini” (Ysai. xi. 2). Sed ille in hoe 
Spiritu operationem percipit, qui fidem Trinitatis agnoscit, ut et Patrem 
et Filium et eundem Spiritum Sanctum unius virtutis credat, unius 
substantie esse fateatur. Quia ergo septem que superius diximus per 
Novum Testamentum latius data sunt, decem vero per Vetus precepta, 
omnis nostra virtus et operatio per decem et septem potest plene com- 
prehendi. Ducamus ergo per trigonum decem et septem, et veniunt ad 
quinquaginta unum. Qui profecto numerus a magno wysterio non 
vocat, quia in Testamento Veteri legimus quod annus quinquagesimus 
iubileus vocari iussus est (Levit. xxi, 11) in quo videlicet cunctus 


7 P, L. lxxxvi, 1184-1186, Homilia 24, 
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populus ab omni operatione quiesceret. Sed vera requies in unitate est, 
dividi quippe unum non potest; ubi enim scissura divisionis est vera 
requies non est. Ducamus ergo per trigonum, quinquaginta et unum, 
ut fiant centum quinquaginta tres. Quia ergo omnis nostra operatic 
in fide Trinitatis exhibita ad requiem tendit, decem et septem ter duci- 
mus ut ad quinquaginta et unum venire debeamus. Et vera nostra 
requies tune est cum ipsam iam claritatem Trinitatis agnoscimus, quam 
in unitate divinitatis esse certum tenemus. Quinquaginta et unum ter 
ducimus, et electorum summam in superna patria quasi si centum quin- 
quaginta trium piscium numerum tenemus. Post resurrectionem ergo 
Domini missum rete dignum fuit ut tot pisces caperet, quot solummodo 
electos cives superne patrie designarent. 


It would be a great satisfaction to hold St. Gregory responsi- 
ble for this gem. Remembering, however, that he is one of the 
first Western compilers (and one who is far from the caliber of 
Isidore of Seville or of the Venerable Bede), we must not be 
too surprised to find that he had clipped the whole idea from 


one of St. Augustine’s Sermons: 7° 


Iam ergo de numero centum quinquaginta trium piscium quid opus 
est eadem retexere? Nostis illa. A decem et septem nascitur numerus 
erescens. Incipe ab uno, perveni ad decem et septem, ut omnes addas: 
id est unum addas ad duos, et fiant tres, addas tres, et fiant sex, addas 
quatuor et fiant decem. Sic omnes adde usque ad decem et septem, et 
pervenis ad centum quinquaginta tres. Tota ergo intentio nostra esse 
non debet nisi quid sibi volunt decem et septem; ibi est enim funda- 
mentum centum quinquaginta trium. Quid sibi volunt decem et septem? 
In Lege agnosce decem; decem precepta data sunt prima, Decalogus 
dicitur scriptus in tabulis digito Dei. In decem agnosce Legem, in 
septem agnosce Spiritum Sanctum, septenario enim numero commen- 
datur Spiritus sanctus. 


It is true that I give an extreme, but by no means isolated 
example of this type of reasoning. Each number had its mean- 
ing, and arguments were based thereupon. St. Thomas himself, 
though with great reserve, is not beyond using this hidden sense 


1° P, L. xxxviii, 1170. Sermo ccli, cap. vi. 
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as the basis of a proof from reason. In the 2a2ae, Q. 87, a. I: 
he says of tithes: 

Unde et preceptum de decimis persolvendis hie significat aliquid in 
futurum. Qui enim decimam dat quae est perfectionis signum, eo quod 
denarius est quodam modo numerus perfectus, quasi limes numerorum 
ultra quem numerum non procedunt, sed iteratur ab uno... . 


St. Thomas did not discover this argument, he simply did not 
reject it. 

For an idea of the réle that number played in mediaeval the- 
ology, look up the word numerus in the tables of the Quarrachi 
edition of the Works of St. Bonaventura, or read .the Rationale 
of Durandus of Mende, or the tractate contained in the MS 
Lat. 10633, fol. 148, which begins: “ Penitentia similiter a 
binarto exprimitur.”’ *° 

This number symbolism has long tormented Pére Mandonnet. 
He feels that the principles must have been codified in a treatise, 
and that diligent search should bring it to light. I have had his 
idea in mind for many years, hence, when I found in the cata- 
logue of the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth an item entitled: 
Magistri Willelmi de Montibus Arithmologia, I thought I could 


ery eureka. The other name of William’s work, Numerale,” 
whetted my interest still more. To my knowledge there is no 
copy on the Continent, but it is found in most of the English 
libraries,** with and without the prologue which shows for 
whom the work was written. I quote from the Royal MS 11. 
A. iii, f. 5: 


1° The whole theological argument plays on the number two. The word 
similiter suggests that this is only part of a larger work, conceived in the 
same sense. 

*°The British Museum possesses two other fragments of this nature: 
Royal 10. C. III, f. 81b: Due sunt claves Hcclesie and Royal 12. E. I, f. 128: 
Duo sunt que timet humana fragilitas. 

*1T know of the following MSS: British Museum, Royal 11. A. iii, f. 5, 
Cotton, Vesp. E. x., f. 126, Harley 325, f. 38b; Lambeth Palace 261, f. 53; 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi 186, Jesus 34, St. John’s 141; Oxford, Misc. 
Laud. 345, f. 195, Balliol 222, New 98; the Earl of Ancaster’s Collection; 
Eton College 82. 
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Introducendis in facultatem theologicam quedam compendiose preli- 
banda sunt, ut competentius ad altiora fiat progressus. In primis igitur 
ut ab hac unitate exordiamur innotescendum est quia scriptum est: 
Deus unus est. Contra: In principio creavit Deus heloym. [Apostolus 
ait]: Sunt multi dei ete. Responsio: Deus dicitur essentialiter et 
naturaliter; sic est Deus unus in essentia, trinus in personis. Dicuntur 
et dii adoptive, ut sancti, qui per gratiam adoptantur in filios Dei, ut 
[Seth] religiosus. Et Ego dixi: Dii estis, et dedit eis potestatem filios 
Dei fiert. Sed nonquid angeli, qui in Job filii Dei dicuntur, dicendi sunt 
Dei? Ita enim in ystoria Genesis [habetur]. Contra tamen super 
primam Epistolam ad Corinthios. Item nota quia gratia exterior est 
in collatione opum, vel honorum, vel potentie, vel glorie, et secundum 
hoe Judei dicuntur Dii ibi: Deus stetit in synagoga Deorum. Gratia 
autem interior est vel in collatione gratuitorum in presenti, vel in 
collatione gemine stole in futuro.” 


In spite of its names of Arithmologia and of Numerale, this is 
not the Manual of Number symbolism that we have been, seek- 


ing. This is evident from a glance at the table of contents 
which we give. The Nwmerale is such a rare type of composi- 
tion that it justifies a certain curiosity about the ideas which 
William groups about the numerals from one to twelve. As 
for the Manual, we must continue our search. 

I take the rubrics from a copy of the Numerale, preserved 
at the British Museum in the Harley MS 3285, f. 38”. 


Capitula libri primi: De conscientia et fama 
Unus Deus De dextra et sinistra 
Unus Dominus De rege et sacerdote 
Una fides De duobus gladiis 

De duabus clavibus 


Unum Baptisma 
De duabus stolis 


Capitula libri secundi 


De duobus testamentis Capitula libri tertii 


De gemino motu dilectionis De tribus personis in trinitate 
De fide et opere De tribus substantiis in Christo 
De munditia et scientia De fide spe et caritate 
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De contritione confessione et 
satisfactione 

De tribus muneribus Magorum 

De triduo dominice passionis 

De triplici statu Christiane reli- 


gionis 

De triplici sabbato 

De tribus necessariis ad salutem 

De triplici errore 

De tribus Deo gratis 

De tribus Deo odiosis 

De tribus famosis persecutioni- 
bus 

De tribus hostibus anime 

De tribus infestantibus ho- 
mines... 

De tribus hostibus hominis . . 

De tribus molestiis in domo . 

De tribus gradibus 

De tribus temporibus 


Capitula libri quarti 


De quatuor virtutibus cardinali- 
bus 

De cruce 

De altari aureo 

De confectione unguenti 

De compositione thymiamatis 

De IIIIor operimentis taber- 
naculi 

De IIIIor spernendis 


Capitula libri quints 

De quinque vestibus 

De Pentapoli 

De funda David et .V. lapidibus 

De .V. columpnis in ingressu 
tabernaculi 

De .V. talentis 


Capitula libri sexti 


De operibus .VI. dierum 

De .VI. hydriis 

De .VI. alis 

De .VI. attendendis 

De .VI. initialibus Christiane re- 
ligionis 

De .VI. attendendis in obitu 

De .VI. confortativis 

De .VI. accelerandis auctoritate 
de supradictis 

De cantu 

De scaccario 

De statua 

De vitatione peccati 

Quare lugendum est peccatum 

De negligentia prelatorum 

De vitatione peccati et de peni- 
tentia 

De letitia 


Capitula libri septimi 


De .VII. horis 

De candelabris 

De .VII. donis Spiritus sancti 
De .VII. viciis capitalibus 
De .VII. que Deus odit 


Capitula, libri .VITI. 


De .VIII. etatibus 
De .VIII. hostibus anime 
De .VIII. speciebus hydropsis 


Capitula libri noni 


De .IX. viciis subtilibus 


Capitula libri decim 


De decalogo 
De beneficiis Dei 
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De debitis Deo reddendis Capitula libri .XII. 

De commutationibus et redemp- 
tionibus 

De remissionibus peccatorum 


De articulis fidei 
De similitudinibus predicatorum 
De .XII. horis diei 


XI. De prerogativis Beate Virginis 


De elemosinis 


The work ends: “ Huius Summe finem facimus, cut nomen 
Numerale imponimus. Plura quidem hic omissa in alus opus- 
culis nostris copiosius sunt exorata.” We are not surprised 
that the Numerale was preceded by a series of opuscula™ (the 


*2 Two of these opuscula are worthy of mention. The De Tropis exists 
in two MSS: Corpus Christi Col., Cambridge 217, f. 169 and Balliol 
College, Oxford 222, f. 27b. The British Museum MS, Cotton, Vesp. E. x., 
f. 43v and Cambridge, Corpus Christi 397, contain the first section only. 
I have not seen the copy preserved in the Leyden University Library, MS. 
Vule. 48 1f., 195-212. It can hardly be complete. The C.C.C. MS. 217 
begins: “Incipiunt Tropi in theologica facultate a magistro Wilhelmo 
Lincolniensis ecclesie cancellario collecti (MS collati): Dei dona dispensa- 
mus pulsantibus claves hostiorum porrigimus, ad dilucidationem fenestras 
domus aperimus. Domum autem sacram scripturam dicimus, hostia eius 
auctoritates, claves et fenestras modos loquendi, quos tropos seu scemata, 
id est figuras nuncupant. Primum igitur de dictionibus hic agimus, 
secundo de positionibus, tertic de attributionibus, quarto de resolutionibus, 
quinto de modis dicendi, postremo de regulis et quibusdam aliis.” The 
text is written for beginners, and as we are all beginners when it comes 
to understanding any twelfth or early thirteenth century theologian’s treat- 
ment of the tract De Deo, I propose to publish in an early number of The 
New Scholasticism the second part of the De Tropis. The first section 
consists entirely of distinctions, the second is something in the nature of 
the Regulae Theologicae of Alain of Lille (P. L. ccx), but much more 
succinct and without extraneous matter. 

The Proverbia are found in two MSS: Oxford, New College 98 and Cam- 
bridge, Jesus College 34. It begins: “ Incipiunt proverbia et alia verba 
edificatoria a magistro Willelmo Lincolniensi cancellorio disposita.” It is 
still another of William’s alphabetical “helps”, but it differs frem his others 
in this, that he utilizes the Latin poets and philosophers far more than the 
Fathers. It is a catena of texts from Boethius, Cato, Cicero, Claudianus, 
Horace, Juvenal, Martial, Ovid (the principal source), Persius, Pliny, 
Prudentius, Seneca, Symmachus, Virgil. The rare citations from Aristotle 
might help to date some of the Latin versions. Only a careful examination 
would show if this is a mere table of Priscian’s quotations. A few men- 
tions of Episcopus Cennomanensis makes me think that much of it may be 
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name characterizes them perfectly), for William is reputed to 
have composed some twenty works, to say nothing of the sermon 
collections to be found in the University Library at Cambridge: 
Dd. IV. 27, f. 9°; Dd. IV. 50, f. 1; Ii. I. 24, f.49. Though all 
of William’s literary output is to be found in England, nothing 
has been published. Yet it constitutes a remarkable group of 
“helps ” for the young theologian of the time. But we must 
leave this rich field and return to Peter Lombard. 

Let us now return to the question of the Lombard’s author- 
ship of a gloss on the Pentateuch. This is quite possible from 
Miss Smalley’s discovery of the prologue to such a work attri- 
buted to Peter by a fragment in the Berne MS A. 94.7, and 
another in the MSS 214 (1485-1501) of the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels. Is there any additional evidence in favor 
of this thesis ? 

Wooley ** in his catalogue of the MSS of the Lincoln Cathe- 
dral Chapter Library, says that the MS 190 [B. 4. 13] contains 
Peter Lombard on the Pentateuch. This is a thirteenth-century 
MS of 283 folios, all copied by the same scribe. It contains: 


Title: Quidam liber Moysi glosatus.. , f. 2. 

Prologue: Sicut Paulus per revelationem didicit .. , f. 5. 

Genesis: Terra erat inanis et vacua, scilicet infructuosa 
@ 

Exodus: Exodus grece, latine exitus . . . , f. 69. 

Leviticus: Querendum quare liber iste. . , f. 135. 

Deuteronomius: Hee fuit cera [lege causa] huius libri.. , 
f. 246. 


This description affords no means of attributing these glosses 
to Peter Lombard. Not being able to consult the MS in person, 
I asked Miss Kathleen Major of St. Hilde’s College, Oxford, 


the work of Hildebert of Laverdin. At any rate it might be worth some 
classical scholar’s while to look over the collection. 
*°R. M. Wooley, Catalogue of the MSS of Lincoln Chapter Library 
(Oxford, 1927). 
4 
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to look at it for me. From her letter it would seem that the 
identification rests on no detail furnished by the MS. 

The Lincoln Cathedral Chapter Library has a second copy 
of the gloss on Exodus, MS 178 [B. 3. 6.] which is anonymous. 
Why Wooley attributes it to Peter Lombard is not clear, per- 
haps because of Bandini. The Canonici** Biblical MS 36 is 
another copy of this gloss on Exodus, which Coxe ascribes to 
Peter Lombard, but this time the identification is based on the 
Laurentian MS, Plut. I. dext. cod. vi. 

This brings us to the Laurentian Library at Florence. In 
Bandini’s*® catalogue we find a double series of postils. 
Pluteus I. dext. codd. v-ix contains glosses on the Bible from 
Genesis to Kings inclusive. On the fly-leaf of each MS is a 
note, e. g.: Genesis cum glosa Magistri Sententrarum or Exodus 
et Leviticus cum glosa Magistri Sententiarum. The last rubric 
given by Bandini is that of the Plut. I dext. cod. ix: Quatuor 
libri Regum cum Glosa Magistri Sententiarum. Hence we can- 
not be too sure that the series of glosses which run from Parali- 
pomenon to the Apocalypse [Plut. I. dext. cod. x. to Plut. ITT. 
dext. cod. xi.] are likewise attributed to Peter Lombard on the 
fly-leaf. This seems to result from Bandini’s words: 


Hane expositionem, seu catenam SS.PP. in Libros Veteris et Novi 
Federis a Magistro Sententiarum collectam quam exhibent tam codices 
huius primi plutei (scilicet v, vi, vii, viii, ix, x, qui omnes unam ean- 
demque scriptoris manum praeseferunt, quemadmodum et omnes plutei, 
excepto codice iii et ix) quam sequentis non recenset Fabricius . . . sed 
quum in epigraphe quam diversa quidem sed antiqua manus singulis 7° 


24H. O. Coxe, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae 
(Oxford, 1854), t. III, 361. 

25 A. M. Bandini, Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Mediceae 
Laurentianae (Florence, 1777), t. IV, 335-348. 

2° Op. cit., t. IV, 334. M. Henri Omont, Conservateur des Manuscrits at 
the Bibliothécue nationale tried, with his usual kindness, to secure from 
Florence a confirmation of this interpretation, but an answer was not 
forthcoming in the short time that was at our disposal. Cf. last paragraph. 
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codicibus in principio ascripsit ipsi Magistro Sententiarum constanter 
tribuatur, nos quoque sub ipsius nomine enunciandum ubique diximus. 


Still there can be no doubt of the interpretation, because 
Bandini*’ himself calis an anonymous gloss on the Sapiential _ 
Books Plut. IV. dext. cod. viii. Quinque libri Sapientiales cum 
glossis Petri Lombardi because it is identical with Plut. III. 
dext. cod. iv, of which he says in a note: “ Ita indicantur manu 
antiqua in tegumento codiets ut alibi adnotavimus.” 

I shall begin by giving the incipit of the glosses on the 
Pentateuch in the Laurentian) MSS: 


Genesis: Cum omnes divinos libros legumus .. , Plut. I. dext. 
cod. v. 

Exodus: In Pentateucho excellit Exodus in quo .. , tbid., 
cod. vi. 

Leviticus: Vocavit autem Dominus... Quod non diligit .. , 
ibid., cod. vi. 

Numeri: Lvber iste et ordine historiarum . . , tbid., cod. vii. 

Deuteronomius: Fasciculus myrrhe . . . Prima mansio et 
Ramasses . . , tbid., cod. vii. 


Though I have not had access to the Laurentian MSS, I 
have found at the Bibliothéque Nationale other copies of almost 
all the glosses that Bandini attributes to the Master of the 
Sentences.** This makes us be sure of our ground. 

If we turn back to the incipits of the Lincoln MS 190” 
we note that there is not a single concordance with the Lauren- 
tian group. This need not bother us overmuch, because the 
Lincoln incipit is to be found a few words or a few lines later 
in each corresponding MS of the Paris—Laurentian group. As 


37 Op. cit., t. IV, 349. 

%° Paris, Bibl. Nat. MSS. lat. 8869 (Genesis), 19096 (Exodus), 184 
(Leviticus), 74 (Numeri), 185 (Deuteronomius). These MSS are all 
anonymous. 
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the explicits are the same we can assume that the Florence 
Pentateuch and the Lincoln Pentateuch are substantially the 
same work. But are they from the Lombard’s pen? This 
opens up a delicate question. Bandini *® has already noted 
that this series of postils has been published in the 1588 edition 
of the Gloss. Further, I have verified that the Paris MSS, 
which are practically identical with the Laurentian glosses 
attributed to the Master of the Sentences, represent more or 
less the text published by Migne* under the name of Walafrid 
Strabo. The growth of the Gloss was one of gradual accretion. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the Lombard retouched it, 
adding here and there as did Anselm of Laon, Gilbert de la 
Porrée and Gilbert the Universal—each in varying degrees. It 
is noteworthy that in the complete list of glosses contained in 
the Laurentian collection, are found two which are certainly 
Peter’s work. They were both known to the Middle Ages as 


the Maior Glossatura.” Again, Pére Lelong ** speaks of a 


copy of Langton on Job, which was to be found in the library 
of the Abby of Savigni in his time. 


*° Op. cit., p. 334: “Hane autem expositionem adferri animadvertimus 
in editione Sacrorum Bibliorum cum glossis interlineari et ordinaria Nicolai 
Lyrani postilla additionibus ete.” Venet. MDLXXXVIII. 

*1P, L. exiv. This is not to be interpreted that I think Strabo to be the 
author of the Gloss. 

82 Was this due to a contrast with the works of Gilbert de la Porrée? 
William de Montibus says in his work De eliminatione errorum, Oxford, 
Bodleian, Misc. Laud. 345, f. 15, that the Lombard’s Gloss on the Psalms 
was called the Magna Glossatura: “ Hic debet fieri distinctio secundum 
Magnam Glossaturam, scilicet Magistri Lombardi, secundum glossaturam 
Magistri Gil[berti] Por[retani] dicetur conjunctim.” Who is right, Wil- 
liam who calls it Magna Glossatura or Aubry de Trois Fontaines, who 
writes in his Chronicle [M. G. H., S. S., xxiii, 843]: “Circa hoc tempus 
Magister Petrus Lombardus fuit Pariensis episcopus fere per triennium, et 
apud sanctum Marcellum est sepultus. Qui tria fecit opuscula egregia, 
videlicet Librum Sententiarum quod est opus excellentissimum, Glossaturam 
continuam super beati Pauli Epistolas, et opus satis grande super Psalte- 
rium. Et hec est in scolis illa que dicitur Maior Glossatura? ” 

%3 Histoire Litteraire de France, XII, 603. 
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On the other hand the prologue to the glosses on the Penta- 
teuch attributed by the Bern MS A. 94, 7 and the Brussels MS 
Bibl. Royale I. 214 are nowhere to be found in the Paris MSS, 
which I deem to be identical with those noted by Bandini in 
the Laurentian Library. The same is true of the fragment on 
the Gospels attributed to Peter Lombard by the Avranches 
MS 36. 

The only safe conclusion to be drawn from all this conflicting 
evidence is to hold to a fair probability that the Lombard 
glossed the Prophets, to a possibility that he composed postils 
on the Gospels, and that his name is some way connected with 
the Gloss, especially with that on the Pentateuch. Until such 
time as Dom Wilmart gives us the study which he has promised 
on this vast subject—worthy indeed of his vast erudition—other 
workers can only stumble along through a dark wood, strewn 
with pitfalls. 

Since this article has been in press an answer has come to 
the letter written by M. Omont to the Laurentian Library, for 
which we here give M. Rostagno our sincere thanks. From this 
letter it results that all the Laurentian MSS mentioned above 
are all attributed to the Master of the Sentences, either on a 
fly-leaf or on the inside cover, that these notes are in a late 
fifteenth-century hand, that the tradition probably comes from 
an old fourteenth-century catalogue of the Laurentian (Revista 
delle Bibliotheche, VIII, i), that this catalogue attributes to the 
Magister Sententiarum in addition to the MSS in the Pluteus 
I dext. i-x and the Pluteus III dext. i-xi, four further MSS, 
that in fact the MSS now numbered Plut. IV dext. vi-x are 
marked on the fly-leaf: secundum Magistrum Sententiarum, 
but that Bandini remarks this only for the Plut. IV dext. viii. 
Hence there are no reasons to change the conclusions in the 
preceding paragraph. 


° 


The Lombard’s Commentary on Isatas 


ITI. 
A. 


Pro.toaus MAGISTRI Petri In YSAIAM 


Facies vectes de lignis sethim .v. ad continendas tabulas in 
uno latere tabernacult, et .v. alios in altero, et etusdem numeri 
ad occidentalem plagem, ipsasque tabulas deaurabis, et fundes 
ets annulos aureos, per quos vectes tabulas contineant, quos 
operies laminis aureis.*° Quinque vectes qui tabulas in uno 
latere tabernaculi continent, sunt v libri legales, quorum muni- 
tione ecclesia ab omni impulsione sustinetur, que merito nomine 
tabernaculi censetur, quamdiu in presenti crebris exercetur 
laboribus, et ea 2 Domino peregrinante in terris militiam gerit. 
Tabernaculum enim proprie belligerantium est iam patria ex- 
ultantium. Eiusdemque numeri vectes ad orientalem plagam 
sunt v prophetica volumina: Ysaias, Iheremias, Ezechiel, 
Daniel et liber XII Prophetarum. Isti quoque in altero latere 
eiusdem tabernaculi tabulas continent, quia doctrinam predi- 
catorum in ecclesia stabili firmitate corroborant, et celestis 
sapientie claritate deaurant. Tune enim tabule tabernaculi 
deaurate perfulgent, cum doctores in ecclesia sua dicta pro- 
phetice attestationis auctoritate confirmant, et tune anuli in 
tabulis aureis fundunt, cum in predicatione celestis beatitudinis 
claritas nobis in perfectis *° promissa declaratur. In annulo 
enim aureo calestis beatudinis claritas signatur, in quo nec 
principium est nec finis. Tune vero vectes per anulos aureos 
tabulas continent, cum libri legales et prophetici per promis- 
sionem regni celestis dulcia predicationis verba nobis reddunt. 


‘Sed vide quod vectes lignei laminis aureis operiri iubentur. 


** Red, in a contemporary hand. 
%5 This seems to be a paraphrase of Exodus xxxvi, 31-34. 
3° Brussels 214 prophetis. 
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Vectes lignei sunt Lex et Prophete iuxta litteram intellecti, sed 
laminis aureis operiuntur cum verbum divine legis, que iuxta 
litteram forma videntur et ad confirmandam vitam fidelium, 
spiritualis intellectus euangelica claritate fulgidus inesse mon- 
stratur. Cum enim legimus diluvium impios delevisse, Noe 
cum suis servatum in archa esse et huiusmodi, patet quod Deus 
diligit iustitiam et odio habet iniquitatem, pios de temptatione 
eripit et impios iusta dampnatione punit. Talisque lectio 
instar imputribilium vectium, tabernaculum Domini continet, 
quia mentes fidelium ab incursu temptationum premunit. Sed 


vectes lignei laminis aureis vestiuntur, cum litteralis intelle- 


gentia misteriis plena esse ostenditur, et ideo legales institu- 
tiones et prophetarum eloquia sic sunt a nobis docenda, ut in 
eis exponendis non solum historie veritatem in littera, sed 
sanctiorem intelligentiam in spiritu requiramus. Inter omnia 
vero Legis veteris scripta excellit canticum Ysaie. Ipsa enim 
universa sacramenta Domini continet, predicans de virgine 
natum Emanuelem, et signa eius et mirabilia, mortuumque et 
sepultum, resurgentem ab infernis et saluatorem omnium an- 
nuntiat. Quid loquor de phisica, ethica. et theologia ? quidquid 
sanctarum scripturarum, quiquid potest humana (lingua ?)*’ 
proferre mortalium sensus percipere, continetur in libro Ysaie. 
Unde ait ipse: “ Hrit nobis visio omniwm, sicut verba libri 
signati’” quem nesciens litteras, id est gentilis, legere non 
poterit, neque sciens litteras, id est Iudeus, qui scientiam 
litterarum iactat, quoniam ei signatus est, qui non recipit eum, 
quem signavit Pater, qui aperit et nemo claudit; sed inter 
cetera de nostri Emanuelis incarnatione apertius agit. Unde 
in figura quatuor animalium, que Ezechieli in visione vel 
Tohanni in Apocalipsi ostensa sunt divinitus eandem formam 
inter quatuor prophetas, optinet Ysaias quam Matheus, inter 
quatuor evangelistas, scil. figuram hominis. Siquid Daniel 


*7 This section of the f°. has been damaged by damp. Brussels 214 has: 
... “lingua proferre, mortalium sensus percipere in libro Ysaie continetur.” 
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eandem tenet figuram quam Marcus, Iheremias eandem quam 
Lucas, Ezechiel eandem quam Johannes. Isaias vero quamuis 
de resurrectione et passione agat et ascensione, pro quibus vituli 
vel leonis vel aquile faciem posset tenere, tamen de temporali 
Christi natiuitate precipue agit. Unde ei figura hominis attri- 
buitur, et tempore etiam Domini aduentus in ecclesia frequen- 
tatur; fuit autem vir nobilis et urbane eloquentie, nichil in 
eloquio rusticitatis habens, qui non tam propheta dicendus est 
quam evangelista. Ita enim liquide Christi et ecclesie sacra- 
menta prusequitur, ut potius putetur de preteritis historiam 
texere quam futura narrare. Sic ergo exponatur ut non solum 
prophetam, sed etiam evangelistam fuisse appareat, quod 
quidem fuisse ex verbis suis perpendi potest, qui de se et aliis 
evangelistis sic ait: “Quam speciosi pedes euangelizantium 
pacem, euangelizantium bona” ete. Ad ipsum autem quasi 
ad apostolum Dominus loquens ait: “Quem mittam?” Et 
ipse: “ EHece ego, mitte me.” Prophetavit autem in Ierusalem 
et in Iudea, nondum X tribubus captivatis, et de utroque regno, 
X scilicet et duarum tribuum, nunc mixtim, nunc separatim 
texuit oraculum. Et cum interdum ad presentem respiciat 
historiam, et post Babilonicam captivitatem reditum populi 
significet, in Iudeam advocationem in gentium et Emanuelis 
adventum omnem intendit curam. Est eius materia Emanuel, 
sicut omnium prophetarum, et gentium vocationem per Emanu- 
elem factam, presignare. Modus agendi talis est. In principio 
premittit prologum, in quo ostendit quis loquitur, et cuius filius, 
ad quos loquitur, et quo tempore suam vidit visionem. Conse- 
quenter advocat celum terramque in testimonium divini iudicii 
ut et ipsa elementa testentur, Deum non iniuste iratum, in 
vindictam trangressionis mandatorum suorum. Post hee repre- 


hendit Iudeos propter ipsam transgressionem. Deinde agit de 
nativitate et passione Christi et miracula eius, ad ultimum, 


premisso de exaltatione ecclesie, terminat opus suum, in iudicio 
agens de remuneratione bonorum et malorum. Unde et sic 
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finis: “ Vermis eorum non morietur, et ignis non extinguetur, 
et erunt pene eorum ad satietatem omnis carns. Premittit 
autem prologum sic dicens”, Visio Ysaie fil Amos ete. 


B. 
Avranches, MS 36, f. 175°. 


Magister Petrus LomBarpvs. 


Super illum locum in Ioele: “ Sanctificate ietuniwm, sancti- 
Acate tecunium”’, ete. Ieiunium est anime et corporis affiictio, 
jua Deo ut Creatori reconciliemur. Teiunium aliud extrin- 
secum, aliud intrinsecum. Extrinsecum est cum abstinencia 
victus, vestitus, et concupiscencie oculorum vel sensuum, intrin- 
secum in abstinencia male cogitacionis, delectationis seu opera- 
tionis et consuetudinis. Aliud licitum, ut sponte in quarta vel 
sexta feria; aliud illicitum, sicut non est licitum quin XL"! 
ieiunemus; aliud voluntarium, ut supra licitum. 

Vel aliter: Quinque sunt necessaria ad sanctificationem 
ieiunii, scilicet oratio, elemosina, penitentia, obedientia, humi- 
litas. [I] Oratio alia ab ore tantum, ut: “ Populus hic labiis 
me honorat”’, alia corde tantum, ut de Moyse: “ Quid clamas 
ad me?” Nichil tamen dicebat; alia que corde et ore que bona 
est. Item: oratio alia est consecrativa, ut sacramenta; alia 
obsecrativa, ut in precibus, alia execrativa ut: “ Benedtc- 
tionibus vestris maledicam.” [II] Elemosina est in dando et 
commodando, eodem tamen pondere et doctrina. Hee doctrina 
est in verbo et exemple, in voto, quia volumus bonum fieri, et 
littera quia monemus per epistolas. [III] Pentientia est com- 
missa deflere et flenda non committere. Penitentia est in .v.: 
quod sibi displiceat, quod odio habeat, quod amplius caveat, 
quod cum obedientia suscipiat et humilitate perficiat. Contra 
hoe scilicet quod superbia est primum peccatum recedentibus 
a Deo, et ultimum redeuntibus ad eundem, [IIIT] obedientia 
est, qua sub potenti manu Dei cum humilitate submittimur. 


‘ 
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Et hee, alia rationabilis, ut nostri ad Deum; alia irrationabilis, 
ut servorum ad dominos. Hoc est quod alibi dicitur: Patientia 
cum ratione, et patientia sine ratione. [V] Humilitas, alia hu- 
militas sola: alia humilitas humilitatis, ut quando inferi- 
oribus ad quodlibet, et diu, summittimur; alia simulatio humili- 
tatis. De humilitate procedit compunctio, que filia simillima 
est matri, et consistit in sex, que sunt: peregrinatio, in qua est 
miseria quam patitur; dilatio regni celorum; pondus pecca- 
torum; timor gehenne; tamen cum timore initiali filialis 
reverentia, que permanet in eternum. 


C. 


suPER EVANGELIA. 


Alia sunt que inquiruntur circa Evangelium generaliter, alia 
sunt que inquiruntur circa unum idemque specialiter. Circa 
Evangelium generaliter ista inquiruntur, sicilicet quid sit 
Evangelium, quare dicatur Evangelium, quot sint scriptores 
Evangelii, et quare tot, que materia, que intencio, et que 
utilitas. Ut proposuimus, exequamur. 

Evangelium est bona annunciatio de eternis facta, ore ipsius 
Salvatoris, bona, dico, ad differentiam prave annuntiationis; de 
eternig est ad ditferentiam terrenorum; facta ore ipsius Salva- 
toris, quia cum omnes cononice scripture possint dici Evange- 
lium, hoc proprie et principaliter dicitur Evangelium, quod ab 
ore :psius Salvatoris prolatum est. 

Quare dicitur Evangelium? Quia dicitur ab heu, quod est 
bonum, et ab angelo, quod est nuncius, et est interpretatio 
largior sua diffinitione. 

Quot sint scriptores? Multi, quia multa sunt Evangelia, 
quorum actores (sic) ignorantur, et quia sunt apocrifa, et multa 
falsa in eis reperiuntur, in sancta Ecclesia recepta non sunt. 
Quatuor vero, tum propter actoritatem scribentium, tum quia 
nulla falsitas, sed pocius [veritas] ibi continetur, a sanctis 
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Partribus approbata, et commendata in sancta Ecclesia re- 
cipiuntur. 

Et quare tot? Quia in quaternario numero trinitas et unitas 
intelligitur; in ternario personarum trinitatem, in unitate ad- 
dita cum ternario, divine substantie unitatem intelligimus; vel 
quia in orbem terre predicatur, qui in quatuor partes dif- 
funditur; vel quia I1II* principalia vicia in ipso extirpantur, 
scilicet imprudentia, iniusticia, debilitas, intemperancia; et 
IIII™ principales virtutes informantur, scilicet prudentia, ius- 
ticia, fortitudo, temperancia. 

Que materia, videamus. Dicunt quidam quod hee IIII", 
scilicet precepta, mandata, testimonia, exempla. Precepta, ut 
prohibitio a malo, unde Propheta: “ Declina a malo”; et 
Ysaias: “ Qutescite agere perverse’’. Mandata, exhortacio ad 
bonum, unde idem Propheta: “ Ht fac bonwm”; et Ysaias: 
“ Et discite benefacere.” Testimonia, ut sanctorum auctori- 
tates que divinam paginam scribentibus necessarie sunt, ut illud: 
“ Egredietur virga de radice Iesse’’, et “ Ecce virgo concimet 
et pariet filiwm” ete. Exempla, ut imitatio alicuius in dictis 
vel in factis, unde Dominus: “ EHstote wnitatores met, sicut 
fil karissimi, et ambulate in dilectione mea”; et alibi: “ Es- 
tote misericordes sicut et Pater vester celestts misericors est.” 
Alii dicunt IIII proprietates, que in Christo sunt, eorum 
materiam esse, qui de Christo agunt, scilicet humanitas, di- 
vinitas, regia potestas, et sacerdotium. 

De omnibus hiis, vel de aliqua istarum proprietatum, aut de 
talibus que ipsi conveniant divina Scriptura agit, et maxime 
IIII* Evangeliste: qui ideo in similitudinem ITII animalium 
depinguntur. De istis proprietatibus agunt, unusquisque de 
omnibus, vel de aliqua istarum proprie. Matheus principaliter 
agit de humanitate, Iohannes de divinitate, Marcus de regia 
potestate, Luchas de sacerdotio. In hiis IIII™ proprietatibus 
habemus VII dona Spiritus Sancti: Donum sapientie in nativi- 
tate Christi habemus, quia ipse qui est sapientia Patris, ante 
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secula genitus, sui ipsius sapientiam dedit nobis, in tempore 
natus. Donum [175"] intellectus in baptismate habemus, et 
per regenerationem nos esse filios Dei spirituales intelligimus. 
Donum consilii in passione habemus, quia maximo consilio et 
miro modo humani generis redemptionem esse factam, per pas- 
sionem Christi novimus. Donum fortitudinis in expoliatione 
inferni habemus, quia superando Diabolum et sua arma (pro)* 
auferendo, Christum regem fortem esse cognovimus. Donum 
scientie in resurrectione habemus, quia resurgendo dedit nobis 
scire quod, sicut surrexit, ita et nos resurgemus. Donum 
pietatis in ascensione habemus quia pietatis et gratie Dei est 
ut, sicut ipse ascendit, et nos eum imitando ascendemus. 
Donum timoris in secundo adventu et in primo habemus, sed 
maxime in secundo timorem habere deberaus, quia primo venit 


humilis et pacificus, secundo veniet terribilis et iratus; ideoque 
oportet ut diligendo eum, timore casto timeamus. Vel hec 
omnia in ipsis animalibus intelligere possumus. In Matheo, 


homine, spiritum sapiencie et intellectus; in Luca, vitulo, 
spiritum consilii animadvertimus; in Marcho, leone, spiritum 
fortitudinis et scientie consideramus; in Iohanne, aquila, spiri- 
tum pietatis timoris inveniamus. 

Sequitur de intencione et utilitate. Intencio Evangelistarum, 
sive generalis Evangelii, est in cordibus hominum intimare 
fidem Christi. Utilitas est vita eterna, quod innuit Iohannes 
in extrema parte Evangelii sui dicens: “ Hec autem scripta 
sunt ut credatis quoniam Ihesus est Filius Dei” ; hee est in- 
tencio; “ Ht ut credentes vitam habeatis in nomine eius” ; hee 
est utilitatis. 


Grorce LacomBE. 
The Catholic University of America. 


8§ The scribe probably began to write proferendo, corrected himself, but 
forgot to delete the error. 
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The Revolt Against Dualism. An Inquiry Concerning the Existence of 
Ideas. By Artuur O. Lovesoy. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 325. 


In this volume Dr. Loveyoy, Professor of Philosophy at the Johns 
Hopkins University, sets forth the fruit of a generation of philosophic 
thought. It is one of those rare works which approach the subject in 
an earnest, broad frame of mind, and treat the exacting and intricate 
details with that delicate persistence which can only spring from 
intelligent ardor. Dr. Lovesoy can hardly be accused of having any 
prepossessions in favor of dualism; at the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy (Harvard, 1926) he denied the validity of the Scholastic 
maxium “ex nihilo nihil fit” and could find no cogent reasons for 
postulating it. However, he then described the evolutionary genesis of 
knowledge as the “transphysical” emergence of psychic objects, 
empirically existent, but not conforming to the laws of physics. I take 
this to indicate that dualism began when these psychic objects emerged ; 
and, as Dr. Lovegsoy expressed the possibility that new and richer 
forms of being may yet emerge “from the latent generative potencies 
of matter”, that it was from these same potencies that these trans- 
physical entities came forth. But it is not with the exposition or 
defense of any theory of his own that Dr. Lovesoy is here concerned; 
he is an examiner and passes in review the various stages of the revolt 
against the dualisms of Descartes and Locke which characterizes most 
of the philosophical productions of the twentieth century. 

Sometimes the most constructive work in philosophy is that of main- 
taining against attack an achieved position or one in possession; in this 
sense we can say that The Revolt Against Dualism is constructive. 
Cartesian dualism has held the field; Dr. Lovesoy does not establish it 
there: he meets the assailants of its position and shows that they have 
failed. The title of the book, therefore, rather expresses the attitude 
with which the subject is approached than the conclusion at which it 
arrives; for if we looked to the conclusion we should call it The 
Failure of Monism. We cannot say that he has given any more solid 
foundation to dualism than it had before; but with a blade of keen 
incisive logic he has cut down the leaders in the advancing phalanx of 
the monists. He leaves the case for dualism much where it was before 
these onslaughts were made; he is concerned, not with natural or with 
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Cartesian dualism in se; he is not a critic of their value, or at least, 
that is not his attitude. He is a clear expositor of the demands made 
by common sense upon any proposed theory of knowledge; he shows 
the misrepresented dualism which is assailed by pragmatist and new 
realist, the futility of “ objective relativism ”, and the self-contradictions 
of Whitehead and Bertrand Russell. At times, because of the extreme 
abstraction of the points considered and the refinement of the distinc- 
tions made, one is at pains to understand, nor does one always agree; 
but Dr. LoveJoy is always speaking with matured accuracy, and a close 
inspection reveals that every one of his demands for a sound theory of 
knowledge has to be met. 

Two dualisms are the inheritance of philosophy from the seventeenth 
century: the epistemological and the psychophysical. The seventeenth 


century philosophers “ did not originate (this double dualism) but they ~ 


gave to it reasoned and raethodical expression”. The first is the theory 
of representative perception; it interposes ideas between the knower 
and the object which he would know; the second conceives empirical 
reality to fall asunder into a world of mind and a world of matter 
mutually exclusive and utterly antithetic. Further, there is a sense 
in which all realism is dualistic: it asserts that the thing known may 
be other in time and place and nature than the event or act by means of 
which the thing is known. By this third intrinsic dualism, I understand 
Dr. Lovesoy to cover the case that even should all reality be reduced to 
event or motion or act of any kind, we must still distinguish between the 
event which is actual knowing and the event which is reality said to be 
known thereby. It is the dualism of datum and cognoscendum, and the 
natural approach to it is not by the method of Descartes, that is, by 
assuming that I know nothing except the passing immediate datum 
(cogito, ergo sum), but from the assumption that we have certain 
information about realities which are not merely “our immediate, 
private, and momentary data”. Dr. Lovesoy does not attempt an 
affectation of universal doubt, but tentatively accepts the broad outlines 
“of the picture of nature familiar to common sense and sanctioned by 
the older physics”. He is on solid ground thus far; but it is to be 
regretted that he has taken into consideration only the dualisms thus 
far stated; he neglects entirely Aquinas, Abelard, Silvester Maurus and 
the whole mediaeval school. 

Five cognoscenda are enumerated. These are “ assumptions” which 
man’s natural realism and belief in the existence of knowledge lead him 
to make. (1) That many things known are outside the body of the 
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knower. The biologist can only study what goes on inside the body; 
yet man is forever attempting, and as he believes with success, to 
apprehend what is beyond these confines. (2) In memory and in 
forecasting and anticipation man expressly concerns himself with 
entities or events that are not co-existent with himself. (3) He seeks 
to know things in themselves, as they would be even did he not know 
them, their reality. (4) He accepts social realism; the belief in the 
existence of other minds than his own. (5) He accepts the fact that 
these other minds can know the objects, or some of them that he knows; 
he has framed the “category of publicity, the notion of a world of 
objects for common knowledge”. These constitute five reasons for 
natural dualism; every modern system that has sought to overthrow 
dualism when reviewed with regard to its ability either to meet or to 
explain away these cognoscenda is seen either to break down or, at 
least implicitly, to return to them. 

The drive behind the anti-dualistic revolt has been the urge of 
mechanistic science to reduce all to a unified formula and to abolish 
every so-called entity which could not find itself in a chemical equation 
or a mathematical formula. Consciousness, or rather, ideas, has stood 
in the way of the simplification which science has been seeking: hence 
the effort to abolish the representative idea, or to bring it down to 
the purely mechanistic level. The first stage of the revolt was char- 
acterized by misstatement of the representative theory, as if because 
the sensation of an odor did not excite the odor of itself, the dualists 
taught that we could have an ‘odorless representation of odor’. This 
phase then verged around the question of the existence or non-existence 
of eonsciousness; the theory of William James that there is no mental 
image fails when James sets up a contrast between mental and real 
entities; he lapses into the dualism which he wished to avoid. Similarly, 
the neo-realist attack “making the world the objectified sum of all 
nightmares ” and finding it impossible to account for error, defeats 
its own end. 

The second phase, “ objective relativism”, made all relations essen- 
tial, that is, constitutive of the datum. The object possesses the char- 
acter exhibited in the datum only ‘in relation to’ a given organism. 
This philosophy reduces itself to mechanism; in its doctrine of perspec- 
tives it reaches the height of absurdity, when, for example, it would not 
admit that a star might have gone out of existence in the interval 
between the time when the light ray which we receive left it and 
when it arrived at our eye. What it succeeds in doing is to introduce 
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confusion into terminology; theoretically rejecting the bifurcation of 
nature, it proceeds to use the language of dualism. It is dualism in 
revolt against itself. 

Of other philosophies, those of Alfred North Whitehead and Bert- 
rand Russell are examined in some detail. Whitehead deems the root 
of dualism to be in the fallacy of simple location. But at least seven 
distinet or distinguishable senses of simple location and its antithesis 
have been intimated. To get away from it we have to get away from 
the here of space and the here of time. But with Mr. Whitehead, as 
also with Mr. Russell, the negation of dualism only leads back to it; 
Whitehead leaves at least an unknown, a “ we-know-not-what” of an 
extramental universe; Russell goes so far as to claim that his theory 
has some affinities with idealism; which is, as Dr. Lovesoy remarks, to 
say that it is ultimately a dualism. 

With this summary before us, we may suggest that it would be well 
to look behind Dr. Lovesoy’s beginning and ask: “ Was not the dual- 
ism of Descartes itself a revolt against dualism?” The modern revolt 
comes back to dualism in some form; the Cartesian revolt also came 
back to dualism, but only in a form which led to further and almost 
continuous revolution. There are those who think that the philosophy 
of Descartes opened the way for science and a deeper metaphysics; 
the fact is that science was coming, had Descartes or Bacon or any 
metaphysician never given a philosophy to the world. The drive had 
already started when they appeared on the scene; it is highly probable 
that if instead of attempting the wholly new they had assimilated the 
accumulated thought incorporated in tradition a nobler result would 
have followed. Had Mill never formulated his Laws of Induction, 
science would not have come to a standstill; nor would its advance have 
been checked had the mediaeval trends been followed in a normal, non- 
revolutionary march of progress. If more had been carried over, 
there would not be so much to unlearn now. If, as Dr. Lovesoy declares, 
it is now found necessary to dethrone Descartes, the reason is because 
he conceived a psychophysical dualism in which empirical reality fell 
asunder into a world of mind and matter mutually exclusive and utterly 
antithetic. It is precisely this conception which is the bane of science 
and the origin of all those unintelligible ghosts so abhorrent to sound 
puilosophy. 

A bifurcation of nature which makes man, in whom mind and matter 
meet, not one being, but two, a juxtaposition without composite union, 
is a metaphysical conception which the thirteenth century did not 
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possess. There were those who unified all minds into one common 
mind; there were those who unified matter into one common, single 
unit; but that man was made up of two wholly distinct and antithetic 
empirical realities was not seriously proposed. As a first principle for 
the interpretation of the philosophy of the Schoolmen man must be 
conceived as a personal unit. He is a compound, but the dualism 
which enters his being is not such as to destroy his unity. Thus there 
is not in him a divorce between experience and nature nor an isolation 
of the mental from the physical order; on the contrary, in him they 
mingle and form a single whole. 


The Schoolman carried his dualism beyond phenomena into thing 
and beyond thought into thinker. For him there was a real world 
which in some manner and in a certain degree was the determinant of 
his thought. Its hardness and roundness, blueness and weight, temper- 


ature and motion all had to be derived from it, and originate in it. For 
his knowledge of it, he went to it, and awaited its operations. He 
lacked the urge to experiment with it, but was not wanting in curiosity 
about it. For him a compound material thing contained not only the 
matter of the elements which went into it but the principle of the new 
phenomena which appeared when the elements fused into their new 
unity. He would have been more at home with Gestalt and Fenomen- 
ology than with Descartes and Locke, Bergson or Hegel. In critical 
realism he would have found much that was his own, as well as certain 
antipathies. For he was unwilling to accept the unreal as real; he 
would not draw the dream world over into the physical realm, and he 
would look for a criterion to distinguish the one from the other. 
Recent philosophy, mathematical as it tends to become, seems unable 
to understand how two things can unite so as to form not two but one. 
The Einsteinian doctrine of relativity is ready to join space and time; 
but it does not penetrate into the union of mind and matter, which is 
the human being. In its all-embracing energy it posits a determinant 
with nothing to be determined; it misses the concept of a basic, real, 
objective potentiality. This latter notion, drawn from Aristotle, lies at 
the heart of the philosophy of Aquinas. With him, the bifurcation 
of nature is not a philosophical achievement: it is a work of nature 
herself. Every real which experience sets before him, from the infini- 
tesimal of matter up to his own being, proclaims it. But to have two 
phases is not to be two things: the same entity can be hot and white, 
be the depository of the principle of its own proper phenomena and 
of those which it shares with its fellow beings. This is the higher 
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dualism, the composite dualism of the essential unit. It is far from the 
naive picture of the disembodied ghosts of Descartes with which the 
Schoolmen are usually credited, nor is it as difficult of penetration as 
the space-time unit whose popularity seems to be mounting from day 
to day, in inverse proportion to its intelligibility. 

With Aquinas, as the phenomena advance in complexity, so does the 
principle from which they spring. True efficient causality is found in 
the production of these principles rather than of the phenomena them- 
selves. They rise in degree, and each advancing grade enfolds in itself 
the capacities and perfections of what has gone before and, at the 
same time, prepares the way for what is to come. It is a strange 
making of philosophical bed-fellows, but Dr. Lovesoy, who denies the 
principle of causality, comes very close to pure Thomism in the manner 
in which he does so. For the principle of causality which he rejects is 
one which would say that sweetness, for instance, must lie hidden 
away somewhere in the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen from which sugar 
is made. To him, “ existential emergence” marks a breakdown in the 
law of causality. The qualitative changes (whether they be “ objec- 
tive” or “ subjective”) incident to chemical synthesis are exaraples of 
such emergence. Something new begins in all such cases which cannot 
be explained by any mere rearrangement of what already was; “ nature 
is assuredly no affair of mere rearrangements”. In other words, 
emergence is an approach to the Scholastic fieri. St. Thomas explicitly 
rejects the theory that the determinant in a compound has some incom- 
plete or inchoate pre-existence; before the compound is formed, it is 
purely potential, that is, it has no reality as yet, but when by the 
operation of natural agents change occurs it takes its place as the 
determinant source of all the novelty which then arises. To St. Thomas, 
this is what causality is; to Lovesoy it is what causality is not. Both 
describe the same occurrence or event and accept it as happening in 
reality. But Lovesoy does not understand form or substantial deter- 
minant, nor any causality except efficient; he therefore is compelled to 
deny the applicability of efficient causality in the explanation of all 
that takes place when change occurs. 

The modern revolt cannot then be formally directed against Scholas- 
tic dualism, for the reason that the engineers of this revolt do not know 
whether they are in accord with the Scholastics or not. How far and 
in what way Scholasticism may be called monistic, and the various 
dualisms which are found in it, are alike deep mysteries, buried in 
nescience. The monism of God, alone before time began, in His three- 
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fold personality, whose significance was caught by the Greeks, is loftier 
and more profoundly metaphysical than any modern conception; the 
unity of man, a composite of soul and body, with a dualistic knowledge, 
sense and intellectual, is more true and more readily grasped than any 
identification of him with the universe, or any self-contradictory reduc- 
tion of all things to the limits of his cognoscitive powers. 

Dr. LoveJoy is right; monism has failed. But it has failed in more 
ways than he points out. It fails not only in the exposition of itself, 
but in its statement of the dualistic position. This has not wholly 
escaped him, although he has chiefly in mind the dualism of Descartes, 
Hobbes, Galileo and Locke. Thus he says (p.36): “If future historians 
of the philosophy of our time are to make their narrative as profitable 


for instruction as it ought to be, they will not fail to point out, first 
of all, the large part played in the causation—or at all events in the 
polemic—of the revolt by misconceptions of the grounds and meaning 
of dualism—misconeceptions which the seventeenth-century formulation 


of the notion of ‘ideas’ no doubt helped to produce. What many of 
the insurgents rebelled against was an imaginary monster, a weird 
caricature of ‘natural’ dualism . . . but it was a caricature for which 
the dualistic philosophers were in some degree to blame.” If this can 
be said of Descartes, with all the more reason can Scholasticism fail to 
recognize itself in the distorted image which modern philosophy has 
labeled with its name. More than in any othe: of its component 
elements, this is true of the misrepresentation of its theories of unity 
and duality, epistemological and psychophysical. 

The Scholastic finds a dualism in*the thing known, a dualism in 
knowledge itself, and a dualism in the manner of knowing. But in 
each of these cases, there is a unity as well as a duality, a principle of 
assimilation as well as of division. The object known is a material 
thing; yet it is never matter alone; it is matter plus its specific deter- 
minant, manifested in all its active properties. In man, knowledge is 
not confined to the senses; not even to the sense of sight, which seems 
to be the only sense to which moderns give consideration seriously in 
the knowledge problem. The universal is one object of knowledge and 
the individual is another; the universal is the definitive and defined 
essence; the color, taste, hardness or softness and other knowable 
things are individuated by their union with matter and are perceived 
by the senses. And the manner of knowing is an assimilatio of the 
knower to the thing known. Assimilation does not mean absorption; 
one thing is assimilated to another when it is rendered conformable to 
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it. The material reality can be known without being absorbed; which, 
I suppose, Dr. Loveyoy would desire to say when he asserts that the 
act of knowing can have a different spatial location from the object 
known. There must be a harmony of some kind elaborated between 
the two; light must have something to do with the elaboration or 
production of the image of the distant star. The light must in some 
manner perform the function of a carrier; it carries what is given it, 
and the recipient must be a receiver adapted to the production of 
vision. The actual vision, the act of knowing which we call sight, is 
the product of the union of this vicarious effect of light upon an eye 
and the informed organism which functions in a conscious manner. 
This is all that it formally contains; all else has to be abstracted from 
it or reasoned out of it. The informed organism adds to the stimulus 
the active power by which the image takes its place in the conscious 
order; just as in the physical order when sodium and chlorine are 
united, saltiness and whiteness emerge (or are generated), so under the 
proper conditions of stimulation, the consciousness of the object sensed 
is generated in the percipient. This should present no difficulty to the 
critical realist; for he believes that it was in this manner that con- 
sciousness first issued from organized matter. 

The assimilation of the sense to the object sensed cannot be carried 
to the extreme of the objective relativist. Dr. Lovesoy amply establishes 
the insufficiency and defects of this form of relativism. How far can 
it be carried? Certainly the whole material make-up of the distant star 
is not carried down and, as Bertrand Russell would have it, located 
inside the head. The esse physicum of the star is left exactly where it 
was, as far as the senses are concerned. Its inert matter remains without 
change by the action of the knower. Reality loses nothing by the fact 
that it is known. Matter therefore must possess a potential communi- 
eability without loss of substance; this cannot be found in it as inert; 
its communicability then must come from a constituent which is the 
source of active power. Now this is precisely the opinion at which 
Scholasticism arrived. Matter itself, the object known, must be dual- 
istic; it must have that which it can communicate without change or 
loss, and that which it cannot. Heat, for example, cannot be given out 
without loss; the motion of which it consists goes over in a physical 
way to the body which receives it. In no way does it become the 
“species” of an external object. The physical being or entity of the 


object, in a similar way, must always remain its sole possession, un- 
shared by any other. But its specific, formal determinant can emerge 
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in the physical being of the object and in the consciousness of another 
object, and does so under the proper conditions of the organism and the 
proper action upon it. Matter is a unit in its being, but it has a dual 
constitution. 

The knowledge which is judgment and the knowledge which is 
sensation cannot be reduced to identity. This is the dualism of know- 
ledge itself: sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge. The compo- 
nents of the judgment are not sensations as such; they have properties 
of abstract universality with which sensation is not endowed. These 
intellectual ideas are not linked with actual existents except through the 
senses, at least directly; it is the nature of an empirical judgment to 
join the abstract essence to a physical existent by way of logical 
predication. This sphere of the abstract is much more outside physics 
than the inhabitants of the land of dreams, where physical laws do not 
hold. Yet it is closer to reality, for it has an assimilation to the physical 
existent and can be affirmed of it. Dr. Lovegsoy deals only with the 
data of sense cognition; the thought processes which belong to logic 
do not fall within the scope of his book. 

As with all critical realists, it is impossible to arrive at what kind of 
psychophysical dualism Dr. Loveyoy would be ready to profess. Would 
he follow Durant Drake in asserting that consciousness came into being 
long before the advent of man into the world? Does consciousness 
mean to him merely the use by an organism of certain of its internal 
states as signs? With him, existents are mutually exclusive; the being- 
known of a thing is its getting-reported where it does not exist. A 
knowledge theory must explain how this can be done. We can easily 
see how this is rightly required; but the properties of the operation 
which is consciousness must also be taken into account. A solid dualism 
cannot be set up unless this is done. 

Francis AuGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Die Unsterblichkeit Der Seele. By Grorc Muen- 
chen: Max Hueber Verlag, 1930. Pp. 376. 


The question regarding the survival of the soul, consciousness, or 
mind, as it is variously termed, after man’s bodily death is more 
frequently discussed at present than, say, thirty years ago. It is now 
included in questionnaires put to eminent scientists along with the 
question regarding the nature of the universe, determinism and indeter- 
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minism, and the question of the derivation of consciousness and matter. 
The scientist cannot answer all these questions equally well; in fact 
they are not all scientific questions. There is remarkable agreement 
among scientists that consciousness is not reducible to matter, and that 
mechanism cannot hope to explain the phenomena of life. But the 
habit of mind, become almost universal, to think in terms of experience, 
and to work with inductive methods exclusively stands in their way to 
any clear conclusion regarding immortality. Huxley required the 
same kind of evidence for survival that he had for the law of the 
inverse square, and De Broglie realizing that this question must be 
answered by some knowledge other than scientific, rests his doubt on 
the fact that ‘there is no evidence of survival.’ This same mentality 
looks to spiritism and psychie research for experimental evidence, such 
as Conan Doyle is supposed to be trying to give, and James promised 
to transmit via the services of a medium. They hope to establish 
survival as a scientific fact: they are scientists who have strayed 
into philosophy. 

Opposed to this is another extreme form of mentality, which we 


might call the theological mind which loves to stray into the sciences, - 


especially biology and psychology. Oftentimes they do a great disserv- 
ice to theology and to science. Such writers innocently feel at home in 
all departments of science, because they know from theology what is 
correct and what is wrong, for truth is one. They know from ‘other 
sources’, e. g., that man has a spiritual soul and offer it to psychology 
for speculation. Yet the philosophers maintain that the question of 
immortality and spirituality is a philosophical one, one that can be 
solved by the aid of reason alone: it belongs in the metaphysics of 
psychology. All science ultimately becomes metaphysical in that it 
becomes an intellectual interpretation of observed facts. Science ends 
in philosophy, as theology begins with it. We cannot, therefore, go to 
science for an answer regarding immortality, and we need not go to 
theology. Natural science and philosophy are not based on Revelation. 

The author of this splendid monograph sees very clearly in this 
matter. He also understands the temper of the modern mind which 
is unmistakably headed in the direction of experiment and philosophical 
reflection, and seeks firm convictions from both on the great problems 
of life, death, and immortality. The old monistic prejudice against 
all conclusions that accord with revealed religion is still rampant, but 
it is no longer very bad form to mention God and religion in ‘ educated’ 
society. 
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HEIDINGSFELDER makes good his claim that to Aristotelian and 
Scholastic philosophy belongs the honor of having found a rationally 
sound answer to the question of immortality, and independently of all 
revelation. The book is an elaboration of the Scholastic argument, 
which the author presents in a very engaging manner. The brief 
history of the problem which he promises is interesting. The writer 
is, e. g., fully aware that one must not attribute thirteenth-century per- 
fection and finality to the conceptions of Aristotle. Aristotle did not 
write the Summa of St. Thomas, and specifically on the question of 
immortality he was by no means as clear as the philosophers following 
upon St. Thomas were. St. Augustine, he points out, relied more on the 
Scriptures and on Tradition, which was quite sufficient until Averroistic 
materialism made a more exclusively philosophical defense necessary. 
While Gundissalinus offers the first formulation of the metaphysical 
argument, it was left to Thomas Aquinas to offer it in its present more 
severe and conclusive form. 

The author, in the received manner, shows that the human soul in an 
individual spiritual substance. Upon this fact the argument proper 
rests. There follows the ethical argument, and the argument ex con- 
sensu communi, and also an appreciation of the so-called phenomena 
of spiritism. A very good chapter discusses the modern pantheistic 
conceptions of immortality, and especially the biological formulation 
represented by Wells. 

It is quite clear to the author that the arguments offered are of 
unequal value, but he believes that their cumulative force is sufficient 
to engender conviction in an unprejudiced mind. Indeed, the problem 
rightly understood is a complex one, not to be settled by a master 
syllogism. Once it is shown, as it can be shown, that the functions of 
abstraction and free will transcend the limits of the material, it follows 
that the soul is non-material, simple and not resolvable into constituent 
parts, and therefore capable of preserving its identity beyond the 
dissolution of the compositum: homo. Whether it will de facto persist 
in endless existence cannot be deduced from the nature of the soul 
which is essentially contingent. It does not necessarily exist and it 
cannot therefore be deduced that it will necessarily endure. This is the 
inherent weakness in this argument. But there are other arguments 
and the author has succeeded in marshalling them in a rather original 
and foreeful way. 

The book is full of quotations, as all books that thoroughly cover 
the field are supposed to be. The writer has gone over the literature 
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in the true Continental style to make sure that everyone who ever 
touched upon the question favorably or unfavorably can be quoted 
somehow. This is more entertaining than conducive to connected 
thought. Even Henry Ford’s views on reincarnation are duly recorded. 
But there is compensation. Instead of the usual stage setting of a 
formidable bibliography, which can be had by anyone at the desk of 
a modern library, the author gives us an appendix of 135 pages con- 
taining pertinent excerpts from the writings of important philosophers 
from Plato to Plate. 
A. W. CENTNER. 
Josephi:m College, 
Columbus, O. 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James Jeans. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1930. Pp. 163. 


We have here the sequel to The Universe Around Us by the same 
author, with only such borrowing from the former work as may enable 
the present one to stand alone. The whole book is an expansion of 
the Rede Lecture delivered at Cambridge last November. There are 
five chapters. The first four put the emphasis on science rather than 
philosophy, the last is frankly philosophical. We are treated to a 
discussion of the dependnece of human life on the “dying sun”, then 
to the supplanting of mechanical causation by the apparently erratic 
course of radio-activity and the quanta. The third chapter shows how 
the conservation of matter, mass and energy merges into one law; and 
the fourth how absolute measurements have yielded to relativity. The 
final chapter argues that since the universe marches to the tune of 
mathematics, it must either be the creation of a mathematician or 
simply a mathematical mind and nothing more. The entire book is 
an example of how the dry discussions of scientists can be converted 
into popular literature. 

About the origin of life on our planet Sir James has this to say: 


Gradually they [the ejected fragments of the sun] cooled, until now 
they have but little intrinsic heat left, their warmth being derived almost 
entirely from the radiation which the sun pours down upon them. In 
course of time, we know not how, when, or why, one of these cooling frag- 
ments gave birth to life. It started in simple organisms whose vital 
capacities consisted of little beyond reproduction and death. But from 
these humble beginnings emerged a stream of life which, advancing through 
ever greater and greater complexity, has culminated in beings whose lives 
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are largely centered in their emotions and ambitions, their aesthetic appre- 
ciations, and the religions in which their highest hopes and noblest aspi- 
rations lie enshrined. (p. 3) 


This mingling of humble nescience and grandiose omniscience ought 
to tickle the palate of the most sophisticated reader. But not to forget 
a little flavoring of science, we are told, as Schroedinger also tells us, 
that the alembie which produces the mystery of life is the element 
known as carbon. Carbon has six electrons revolving around the 
nucleus. Baron has only five; nitrogen has seven. “ Yet this slight 
difference must account in the last resort for all the difference between 
life and the absence of life.” (p. 10) Sir James does not exclude an 
omnipotent Creator from all this, but he certainly obliterates the line 
of demarcation between living and non-living compounds, not to speak 
of that between spirit and matter. 

In the second chapter he falls in step with other philosophizing 
scientists and sees in the new science a place even for free will. 
Causality has long been accepted by physicists as synonymous with 
predictability, and as free will denies any predictability in the ante- 
cedents of the agent’s act, a free act was often rejected as “ uncaused ”. 
With the close of the last century the old mechanical predictability got 
a rude shock from radio-activity and, later, from the discovery of 
quanta and of the spontaneous jumps of electrons in so simple a thing 
as an electric light filament. Since minute predictions are no longer 
possible these men think that there is room at last for free will. But 
just as Scholastic philosophers are not satisfied that the whole of 
causality is expressed by predictability, or certainty, neither will they 
be satisfied that free will is nothing more than probability. We do 
not mourn the death of pure mechanism, nor do we resist the mathe- 
matical explanation of nature, but we fail to see why nature must be 
all one thing or all another, whether machine, organism or math- 
matical theorem. 

Besides, if a machine works in a necessary manner, surely mathe- 
matics does so much more. The mathematical physicists think they 
see an escape from this in the theory of probability. JEaNns does not 
refer to the current dispute among mathematicians about the theory 
of probability, and still he makes much of probability as a means of 
bringing unruly nature within the scope of mathematics. In radio- 
activity there is no way of predicting which atom will next explode, 
in probability there is no way of telling which particular possibility 
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will be realized next; so the branch of mathematics which best fits the 
case is the theory of probability. With this we agree. But when life 
and free will are given a place in the universe simply on the score of 
probability as opposed to determined necessity, we must demur. When 
will these scientists begin to recognize that man can arbitrarily break 
the course of nature, and do so without violating the law of causality 
or the laws of energy? The majority of scientists, says JEANS, (p. 31) 
expect that necessary cause will be restored to its old place in the world. 
And why not? Surely no one ever claimed freedom for natural agents 
other than man. A necessary cause is one whose antecedents deter- 
mine the exact effect. If we do not know all the antecedents well 
enough to predict that effect, the effect still remains predictable. Man 
is the only exception to this, and he is so in only some of his actions. 
No book on physies and astronomy would be complete today without 
discussions on time, space and relativity, and we have them here in 
goodly measure. The principle of relativity is predicated on the Fitz- 
gerald-Lorentz conjecture (after the failure of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment) to the effect that all bodies contract, as they breast the 
ether, just the exact amount required to defeat any attempt to detect 
the current. This supposed, it was logical enough for Einstein to 
formulate, in 1905, his first statement of the principle of relativity: 
“ Nature is such that it is impossible to determine absolute motion by 
any experiment whatever.” That so simple a principle should have 
caused such consternation in the ranks of physicists drives us to the 
conclusion that they identify space with an extended body and time 
with a moving body. Thus we read that there is a possibility of 
“time standing still or flowing backwards”. (p. 32) A moving body 
can do these things, so why not time?—if only we had the secret of 
shifting into neutral or reverse. Nor must we be surprised that time 
is considered “the essence of the cause-effect relation”, for in the 
mechanistic understanding of that relation the effect was simply the 
unfolding of the cause. If time moved backwards effects would fold 
up into their causes and assume priority over them. The same sort of 
clumsy reasoning which identifies time with moving bodies is exhib- 
ited in ascribing multitudes of actual dimensions to the existing physi- 
eal universe. Every body possesses three dimensions of its own, and 
when it moves adds another, which, because it is motion, is therefore 
time—a fourth dimension. Thus when two electrons meet, each 
has three dimensions of its own. Their meeting is due to motion, i. e. 
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time, making a total of seven dimensions. Three electrons meeting 
have ten dimensions, and so on. (p. 129) The gloom of the materialis- 
tie mechanist over all this is equaled only by the joy of the mathe- 
matician. For the mathematician revels in multi-dimensional geometry. 
It is assuredly a convenient mathematical fiction. But it is a bit of 
spoofing to pretend that such dimensions are what the public under- 
stands as dimensions in the concrete world. 

Sir James, despite his professions of idealism, is not greatly taken 
in by these tricks of the human mind. He concludes: 


Time, like space, we must think of as of finite extent. As we trace the 
stream of time backwards, we encounter many indications that, after a 
long enough journey, we must come to its source, a time before which the 
present universe did not exist. Nature frowns on perpetual motion 
machines and it is @ priori unlikely that her universe will provide an 
example, on a grand scale, of the mechanism she abhors. (p. 153) 


He might have added that even a perpetual motion machine needs 
starting as well as any other. To show that the world had a begin- 
ning at a time not infinitely remote he gives the usual argument from 
entropy. It is here that he clashes with Dr. Millikan. It may not 
be amiss to indicate a few points on which these two gentlemen differ. 


Millikan pins his faith on cosmic rays to produce the perpetual motion 
machine on a grand scale, which, on a small scale, he, like nature, 
thoroughly abhors. He wants the cosmic rays to come from the building 
up of atoms instead of their breaking down. The ray calculated as 
issuing from the falling together of an electron and a proton Millikan 
claims not to have found. (Seience and the New Civilization, p. 197) 
JEANS claims that one of the rays found by Millikan “is exactly that 
to be expected from the annihilation of a proton and an electron.” 
(p. 78) JEANS maintains, with physicists generally (though Millikan, 
so far as I remember, is silent on this point) that radiation may be 
converted from shorter to longer waves, but never the reverse. This 
precludes the possibility of conversion back into atoms. Of course, 
Millikan has much more to prove; he has to prove that not merely some 
but all the radiation finds its way back into atomic structures. 

The final chapter of Sir James’ book is entitled “Into the Deep 
Waters”. They are deep enough to drown the reader together with 
the author. About this chapter we are told in the Introduction that 
“many will disagree with it—it was written to this end.” The con- 
clusion which the author comes to in the Deep Waters is that they may 
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be nothing but the creation of his own mind, or some one else’s, and 
that Bishop Berkeley was probably right in holding the world to be 
mind, simply that and nothing more. The reviewer is disinclined to 
quarrel with all this, for Sir James bows himself out with the very 
modest statement that every conclusion in the book “is quite frankly 
speculative and uncertain”. That the universe is mysterious all are 
glad to admit, but not many will be able to enjoy the peculiar turn 
given to the mystery by the mathematicians. 


JaMes A. MoWILLIAMS. 
St. Louis University. 


Introduccion a la Psicologia Experimental. By P. M. Barsapo. 
Madrid: Ed. Voluntad, 1928. Pp. 712. 


With the current development of research work by modern psycholo- 
gists the broad field of experimental psychology has been cut out into 
so many ways and crossways of evolutionary character that, like the 
famous labyrinth of the Greek myth, no man can travel it unless he 
holds the guiding thread of some Ariadne; that is to say, of a reliable 


introduction. Hence, the multitude of all sorts of introductions intended 
to help the student to get a general view and to understand the funda- 
mental puxposes of experimental psychology. The author, passing 
over those of less renown, names only fifty of major importance. 

Even though we gladly confess that in such well made introductions 
many things worthy of observation are to be found; yet, in all truth 
and fairness, we may also affirm that none is qualified to lead us in 
and out of the intricate passageways of this overgrown field of empiri- 
eal science. All fail in one respect or another; they are defective in 
scope, or in methods or views. Some, too idealistic, spurn anything 
that savors of experimental laboratories; other lay more stress on 
novelties that appeal to the imagination than on living facts and old 
basie doctrines which orient the mind in the right direction; a few 
seem to be small treatises de vita vel de anima rather than real intro- 
ductions, and furthermore, not even one covers the whole ground of 
experimental psychology. 

That is why Father Barpapo’s Introduccion, which greatly excels all 
the others in its views, methods, and scope, meets in the realm of psy- 
chology with a most cordial and ready welcome. 

It has not been without laborious and the continued work of years 
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that the learned Dominican has been able to enrich modern thought 
with this splendid contribution. In connection with experimental psy- 
chology he gathers in his book over fourteen hundred citations taken 
from more than seven hundred authors. This he has done to verify 
the fact that experimeatal psychology is not for yesterday or the day 
before yesterday, but that it is a magnum opus saeculorum, whose 
origin and history no fair thinking psychologist will ever permit him- 
self to ignore. Systems, theories, opinions, interpretations, and methods 
obey, to some extent, circumstantial causes, which must be duly inves- 
tigated by the student eager to grasp their full meaning and the reason 
of their existence. 

We regard this Introduction as one of the best thus far issued, 
although by no means a complete and perfect one. We miss in this 
book the names of psychologists like Doctor Illuminatus, Blessed Ray- 
mond Lull, whose theory of a sixth sense constitutes a vital factor in 
some branches of experimental psychology; C. J. Bourget, author of 
Essais de psychologie contemporaine; Adolph Rette, author of Essai 
de psychologie religieuse and Notes sur la, psychologie de la conversion, 
and others. A short commentary on psychology which deals with the 
illusions and visions of dying persons would have been a timely addi- 
tion to pastoral psychology. 

Finally, more sobriety and conciseness in language would have greatly 
reduced the volume and increased the value and clarity of this Intro- 
duction which contains a wealth of ideas “ nova et vetera.” 


CaMILO TORRENTE. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Logic and Epistemology. By A. C. Corter. Boston; The Stratford 
Co., 1930. Pp. 234. 


A Modern Introduction to Logic. By L. S. Sressinc. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. ix + 505. 


It was, of course, quite by accident that these two logic text-books 
should have arrived at the reviewer’s desk at the same time and thus 
become bracketed here. Yet, if fortuitous, it is in some ways fortunate, 
since it suggests an interesting comparison, or perhaps more exactly, a 
contrast. They represent two extremes in the veritable avalanche of 
introductions to logic which has descended upon us in answer no doubt 
to the presently popular demand that the really essential aim of col- 
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leges is not so much to teach pupils what to think as it is to show them 
how to think critically and correctly—a business in which they have 
apparently been failing in a most lamentable fashion. 

Father Correr’s contribution is just another text-book of which there 
are no end of duplicates. The matter of logic, upon strictly Aristotelian 
lines, is encompassed in the brief space of eighty-five pages including 
a bibliography, every name in which is that of a Jesuit writer, with 
two or three exceptions. In similar summary fashion and with a simi- 
lar bibliography, epistemology is despatched with all the neatness of a 
catechism on revealed doctrine. Here no inkling of opposite views is 
allowed to intrude itself upon the serenity of the logical scene. A few 
pages suffice for the difficult problems of method. An appendix of 
three pages settles fallacies. Induction is mentioned twice in passing. 
Of an indication of the modern developments in the science of logic, 
there is not the slightest evidence. Perhaps in the hands of a skilful 
instructor the book might be used as a skeletal outline. By itself, in 
its rigid formality, without even current examples to make the matter 
apposite, it constitutes another reason why logic in times past must 
have lost its place of importance in the curriculum of the college. To 
Whitehead has been attributed the statement: “A science which hesi- 
tates to forget its founders is lost. To this hesitation I ascribe the 
barrenness of logic.” One need not go so far as to ask that founders 
be forgotten, but at least it is within reason to ask that a few of their 
successors have honorable mention, let us say. 

As far as the new physics is from the old, is the second named intro- 
duction from the first. Without in any way denying the importance of 
traditional Aristotelian logic and assigning it an adequate treatment 
accordingly, Miss Sreppine has ai the same time given a highly satis- 
factory account of all that is of importance in the modern develop- 
ments of the science. It would be hard to find a better treatment, in 
brief compass, of the elements of symbolic logic and its connection 
with Aristotelian logic. Going but a short distance into mathematical 
logic, the author has nevertheless accomplished her aim, namely, to 
show, as she states it, “that the principles of symbolic logic are not 
peculiar to a special kind of study, but are principles exemplified in 
everyday reflective thinking no less than in mathematical deductions.” 
Even if brief, the discussions, for instance, on such topics as method 
in the historical sciences, the methodology of the social sciences, correla- 
tion and uses of statistical methods, probability, measurement, and the 
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like, at least give the student some conception of the scope of modern 
logic as one of the great fundamental sciences. 

For the Scholastic instructor in logic, the comparison of these two 
works must give him pause. It is about time that teachers of logic in 
Catholic schools got together for an examination of conscience, if the 
majority of recent texts, with a few exceptions, may be taken as an 
indication of the state of soul. There is no more reason for presenting 
the subject in such an ancient, aborted fashion in this year of grace 
than there would be to perpetrate some study on Ptolemaic astronomy 
as the last word. There is such a thing as an instructor’s, and even 
more, a text-bookmaker’s obligation to his pupils in the way of giving 
some indication of the field as it actually exists at the time. In a 
science which has had the interesting development that has been the 
lot of logic in the last hunded years, let us say, it is particularly unfor- 
tunate when that remains a sealed volume for the pupil whose interest 
has been enlisted. 


Cuaries A. Harr. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Essays in Philosophy. Edited by T. V. SmirH and W. K. Wriaut. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. xvi + 337. 


This collection of essays is a most fitting tribute to honor the thirty 
years’ service of Professors Mead, Ames, Tufts and Moore of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. All the essays exhibit definitely the influence of 
these men, but they have an added significance as the authors inform us 
in the preface: “ The collection as a whole is in a degree revelatory of 
prevailing tendencies among younger American philosophers, especially 
among those of them who have received their training in the part of 
the country between our two principal mountain systems.... Per- 
haps these essays will prove prophetic of some trends of American or 
at any rate of Middle Western philosophical thought for many years 
to come.” (p. xi) 

The essays are not of equal merit. Some present good sound philo- 
sophical thinking, while others are merely expressions of the obvious 
with but little originality. 

The essays are not limited to strictly philosophical problems. Phy- 
chology, economics and art are also dealt with. All are definitely 
empirical in temper and if they are not all pragmatic or instrumentalist 
at least they show strongly the influence of these schools of thought. 
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We cannot hope here to deal separately with all the essays. It will 
be sufficient if we commend or criticize a few of them. 

Professor Rogers in his “Instrumentalism and Ideals” assures us with 
strong conviction of the importance of feelings in the construction of 
cur moral judgments. Without the recognition of this fact he believes 
moral progress would be impossible and he deals rather critically with 
the instrumentalist for his inclination to “blur the distinction between 
means and moral ends and to make it the sole business of the moral 
philosopher to deal with the facts relevant to some situation which, as 
given, is not itself describable in value terms.” (p. 15) His own posi- 
tion, however, is not a great improvement over the one he criticizes here. 
To me it seems that he leaves too much to our feelings, with the result 
that little accord will be reached concerning our moral judgments. 

The two essays dealing with Aesthetics reveal more definitely the 
empirical and objectivist tenor of the book. Miss Gordon in “ Art 
as Expression” presents an able case against expressionism in art. 
The work of art she holds is a creation of something rather than an 
expression of something. Mr. Ames in his essay on “ Aesthetic Ex- 
perience” wishes to impart a broader meaning to the concept of 
aesthetic experience. It is not to be anything esoteric and vague, but 
rather a definite experience which can be had by all. For the work 
of art brings an aesthetic experience because it presents essentially a 
problematic situation. “ Whatever its medium or ostensible subject, 
art is essentially a harmony in discord, a unity in variety, a reciprocal 
relation of means and ends. To behold it is to feel the discomfort of 
a difficulty and the comfort of overcoming it, the uneasiness of longing 
and the case of satisfaction.” (p. 239). And further: “ All machines, 
tools, devices, all works of man, may be regarded as works of art, just 
as every reflective response to a problem may be regarded as aesthetic 
experience.” (p. 239) Art, he believes, should portray life, and the 
problems and ideals of the latter are to be clarified by art. The aesthetic 
experience will be essentially a recognition of this and an appreciation 
and admiration of art’s task and accomplishment. 

The most imaginative and the best written of the essays is Mr. 
Wild’s on “ The Grand Strategy of Evolution.” It is also the most 
metaphysical of the essays. 

Mr. Morris in his “ Relation of Formal to Instrumental Logic ” pre- 
sents a well documented essay and strives to give us a synthesis of the 
views of Dewey and C. I. Lewis. 

JoHN Mouranr. 


De Paul University, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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The Puritan Mind. By Herpert Wauuace ScHNEIDER. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1930. Pp. 301. 


Norman Foerster, in his preface to Humanism and America (pub- 
lished shortly before the book under review) said: “ Nobody knows 
what a Puritan is”, and “Even though American historians do not 
agree as to what the distinguishing virtues and vices of the seventeenth- 
century Puritans were, it may be suggested that one of their plain- 
est virtues was the possession of a certain faith, now extinct. 
Their successors, wanting this faith, cannot well be said to have even 
the Puritan defects of that virtue”. Perhaps it was with a view to 
enlightening this universal ignorance and letting us know the reason 
of this general disagreement that Mr. ScuNnerprr, who is professor of 
Religion at Columbia University, has written this book. He has hoped 
to sketch “the basic themes of Puritanism in America against a back- 
ground of their social habitat” and to describe “the effect of events 
on the lives and deaths of these themes”. As becomes a professor of 
Religion at Columbia, he adds “I shall leave it to others to dissect the 
theological bone of a once living religion”. He passes no judgment 
on the truth-value of the wanderings of the Puritan mind; he forfends 
himself against any such estimate of religious vagaries by telling us in 
his preface: ‘“ We shall here be concerned not with truth, but with 
facts; with a series of biographies—the lives and deaths of famous 
ideas”. But as there is, for us poor mortals, no such thing as an idea 
unless it be in some one’s head, he is perforce compelled to link the 
ideas with persons, and carries us from Augustine’s City of God through 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards to Benjamin Franklin and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

But when we try to discover what is the Puritan mind, we find that 
it is not any one mind. That is, if by mind we understand an accepted 
doctrinal position on which there is agreement and which is held with 
some degree of sacredness by its adherents. Even when we have read 
this book, the impression remains that Puritanism is rather an attitude 
and an urge than a reasoned system of thought. To the average man, 
Puritanism is associated with the official and legal prohibition under 
dire penalties of acts which everyone in the community performs. It 
is a method of dealing with your neighbors rather than one of putting 
restraints upon yourself. It is a way of righteousness brought about 
by having the State put on a noble face in the adoption of an impossible 
standard of morals, and accepting the individual delinquency of those 
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who are in accord with, or who make up the State, as inevitable, 
fatalistic, doom-bringing facts. Two phases of the Puritan mind mani- 
fest clearly this attitude, the idea of regeneration and the idea of sin. 
Running all through the history of Puritanism, the notion of pre- 
ordained doom reached its most thorough expression in Jonathan 
Edwards; regeneration by profession reached its culminating point in 
the discussion of Bellamy, Whitaker, Nathaniel Emmons and Timothy 
Dwight. ScHNEIDER states (p. 222): “ When the declaration of grace 
ceased to signify a sort of divine initiation ceremony and became a pro- 
fession of moral integrity, it became stultifying’”’ The unregenerate 
laughed it out of court. The Puritan idea of sin is perhaps best shown 
in the writings of Hawthorne. Man’s business is to admit his sinfulness 
and to glorify God in his punishment. It is a fact to deny which is 
foolish. Its only relief is public confession. 

The Puritan is thus necessarily in a mental conflict. He has to save 
the high morals of his political State, and, at the same time, accomodate 
himself to the necessity of private sinning. He must profess regenera- 
tion, and spend his life searching for the signs of it in himself, or in 
his neighbor. Under this light, the warfares, quarrels, religious disputes 
and doctrinal changes depicted by Dr. SCHNEIDER assume a kind of 
unity; the Wars of the Lord, the Loss of the Sense of Sin, The 
Awakening, the Decline and Fall, the “ Ungodly Puritans ” themselves, 
all manifest this peculiar division of inward spirit, whose details are 
here set before us. It is an interesting, and in many ways, a sorrowful 
story. Dr. ScHNEIDER, who writes (p. 136) “to a Puritan, the most 
natural science was the science of mind”, should have brought us be- 
yond Hawthorne; he should have Noah Porter, Lowell, and above all, 
Orestes Brownson. Perhaps, some day, he will add them. 


Franois AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal] of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 24: November 20, 1939. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy: The Dialectical Argument against Absolute Simul- 
taneity (II). A criticism of Einstein’s arbitrary definition of simultaneity- 
at-a-distance. F. P. Hoskyn: The Adjectival Theory of Matter. Theories 
of Whitehead and Russell applied to unobserved processes with reasons 
given for retaining the special and general theories. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 25: December 4, 1930. 

Richard McKeon: De Anima: Psychology and Science. The place of 
the soul in psychology and science. H. M. Kallen: Religious Experience 
and Metaphysical Speculation: A Note. Philosophy still the handmaid of 
religion. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 26: December 18, 1930. 
A. Edel: Further on Good and its Structure. Added reflections on the 
definability of “ good ”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 1: January 1, 1931. 

Wm. E. Ritter: Science and Philosophy. Our conceptions of science, 
especially of the relation between “ exact science” and “natural science ” 
should be overhauled and reconstructed. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 2: January 15, 1931. 

Arthur E. Murphy: Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter-Revolution (I). A criticism 
of The Revolt Against Dualism. The dogmatism of common sense 
carried over into philosophy, bifurcation, subjectivism, and the copy theory 
of knowledge, receive special attention. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 3: January 29, 1931. 
Arthur E. Murphy: Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter-Revolution (II). A criticism 
of seventeen dualisms invoked by Mr. Lovejoy. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 4: February 12, 1931. 

Ernest Nagel: Report of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. H. W. Wright: Com- 
munity as the Key to Evolution. Idealism is unconvincing as it fails to 
take due account of the power of original invention and free experiment 
possessed by the human individual. Pragmatism is unconvincing as it 
disregards or neglects what may be called social acknowledgment or in- 
telligent community. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XL, No. 1: January, 1931. 
Abel Rey: Philosophy in France, 1929. Philosophy in France continues 
its attempt to determine, in the light of the transformation wrought by 
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the ideas and insights of M. Bergson, the manner in which our intelligence 
apprehends reality, and the part played by reason in this apprehension. 
Nevertheless, this is a general trend toward the earlier doctrines of the 
classical philosophies, such as Aristotelianism, Cartesianism, and Kantian- 
ism or neo-criticism—in sum, a return to classicism. Le Roy continues 
and adds to Bergsonism. Lalande publishes Les Théories de Vinduction et 
de Vexpérimentation, which will mark a date in French philosophy and 
in the history of logic. M. Lalande reduces the principle of induction to 
three rules of intellectual action, namely: (1) the principle of deducibility; 
(2) the principle of complimentary probabilities; (3) the principle of uni- 
versalization. Gilson, Brunhold, Bachelard and others are also given briefer 
mention. Arthur Liebert: Contemporary German Philosophy. Brief con- 
sideration of historical and systematic works which have appeared re- 
cently. Plato, Spinoza, Leibniz, Vico and Kant have received special study. 
Hermann Friedmann, Friedrich Kuntze, Friedrich Gogarten and Max Scheler 
have done important systematic work. Arthur 0. Lovejoy: The Paradox 
of the Time-Retarding Journey (I). Considers certain paradoxical deduc- 
tions from the special theory of relativity. The methods employed by 
numerous physicists or mathematicians of distinction in their efforts to 
escape the implications of the paradox in its symmetrical form are 
reviewed. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLI, No. 2: January, 1931. 

Valmai Burdwood Evans: Jacques Maritain. A sympathetic account of 
Maritain’s work. Turning to Bergsonism as a refuge from agnosticism 
and materialism, Maritain soon became conscious of its inadequacy. He 
first found the Absolute not in a philosophy but in a religion, with all 
that a religion imports of faith and certainty. He holds modern philosophy 
is freedom to err and therefore undesirable. If modern philosophy can be 
driven from the field, modern philosophers may in their despair turn to 
St. Thomas for a defense of philosophy. The philosophy of Maritain is 
remarkable among contemporary philosophies — which are too often phi- 
losophies of the study (or of the laboratory) only—because it is a life 
lived as well as thought. A. K. Rogers: Conscience. Conscience in its 
strict sense, whatever its ultimate rewards, is a categorical imperative 
which claims authority to override immediate pleasure or desire. Con- 
science is no mere feeling or dislike, though dislike seems always to be a 
part of it; a sense of compulsion is also implicated in its nature. A 
slightly satirical eye for absurdities even in the most earnest exercise of 
the moral conscience is a prophylactic which may help prevent some moral 
ailments, while it has no need, if we take due care, to stand in the way 
of wholesome moral preferences. Edward F. Mettrick: Intellectualism and 
Morality. A general discussion of the relation between ethical theory and 
moral conduct. Every theory, even if it is not intellectualistic, must be 
arrived at by an effort of the reason, but, as Butler says, the reason alone 
is not a sufficient motive to virtue in such a creature as man. Hobbes, 
rather than Christian or Kantian theories, indicates the solution of our 
moral problems. Paul E. Johnson: An Experiment in Social Ethics. 
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Examples of questionnaires and answers in a course in ethics. Divorce, 
suicide, companionate marriage, birth control, capital punishment are 
among the subjects reported on. Willis Davis Ellis: “ Ascription” in 
Theory of Value. Unless someone takes an interest in a thing we cannot 
say that that thing is being valued, and hence cannot say that it has any 
value. Nothing has value except as somebody ascribes a certain value to it. 
Harold N. Lee: The Differentia of Moral Value. Value arises in a peculiar 
relation between an individual and an object. Moral value is that species 
of value which is concerned with action or conduct regarded in the light 
of its purposes, aims, and results. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. VI, No. 21: January, 1931. 

B. M. Laing: The Conception of Reality as a Whole. A critical study 
of the prominent but puzzling theory of those who regard philosophy as 
the “impulse towards wholeness”. A warning against a danger that 
threatens philosophy in all its forms. J. D. Mabboit: The Place of God 
in Berkeley’s Philosophy. The usual conception of Berkeley’s God as vio- 
lently ex machina is a false one. His God is essentially Will and not 
Thought. Joseph Needham: Biological Deism. Biologists invite the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of philosophers and theologians in the solution of three 
important problems. A. C. Ewing: The Message of Kant. An exposition 
of the more important Kantian doctrines contained in the Critique of Pure 
Reason. John Laird: On Doing One’s Best. In his Ethical Studies 
Bradley declares that morality never allows a breach of the universal law 
“to do the best we can in the circumstances”. An examination of the 
meaning of that ethical principle) W. G. De Burgh: Right and Good: 
Action sub Ratione Boni. “ All men desire the good”. This fundamental 
doctrine of Greeks and of mediaeval thinkers has given rise to a swarm 
of misconceptions. 


The Personalist—Vol. XII, No. 1: January, 1931. 

J. E. Turner: Mechanism and Consciousness. There is not a vast differ- 
ence between mechanism and consciousness; in fact, the difference is but 
a matter of degree of complexity. “The emergence of consciousness de- 
pends on the activity of an inconceivably complex and delicately adjusted 
combination of infinitesimal mechanisms.” This combination is the result 
of evolution from non-living matter to life. In the human mind, knowl- 
edge, art and religion are forms which conscious sensitivity assumes by 
reason of its wide range of responsiveness. The animal mind can never 
grasp these three aspects of reality because the mechanisms of the animal 
brain lack sufficient complexity. The fact that the human mind car, to a 
certain extent, penetrate the inmost secrets of the universe, which universe 
is but a single mechanism, supports the claim that mechanism and con- 
sciousness are intimately related. 


The Monist—Vol. XLI, No. 1: January, 1931. 
Henry Margenau: Causality and Modern Physics. Mr. Margenau shows 
that (1) the developments of physical thought, particularly quantum 
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mechanics, do not require the abandonment of the causality postulate; 
(2) The substitution of probability relations for deterministic uniqueness 
of elementary events offers no philosophical advantages; (3) To demon- 
strate futility of basic assumptions the modern theories use terms which 
imply definite and far reaching axioms about nature; (4) On the whole 
causality is a valuable postulate to retain. Kurt E. Rosinger: A Realistic 
Study of the Foundations of Aesthetics. Mr. Rosinger sets about answering 
in a realistic way, the long standing philosophical question: “Is beauty 
subjective or objective?” considering the metaphysical relation between 
an observer and an object of observation. He states the fact that beauty 
cannot be fixated. For beauty to exist the mental and physical abstrac- 
tions must be brought together. M. E. Spencer: Spinoza and Nietzsche— 
A Comparison. Mr. Spencer begins by discussing the manner in which 
Spinoza and Nietzsche, the naturalistic moralists, found in their systems 
a place for ethical idealism. Next he traces and compares the notion of the 
self in the theories of both men, and comments on their positive concep- 
tions of the ideal life. He then contrasts at length the opinions of both 
philosophers on pain and pleasure, egotism and altruism, good and evil. 
Everett W. Hall: Bernard Bosanquet on the Psychical and the Logical 
Idea. Mr. Hall here reviews the phases of Bosanquet’s thought and 
tendencies in general concerning the physical and logical idea, especially in 
the period of his later thought. Bosanquet, he concludes, failed in an 
attempt to give us a solution to this great problem of the relation between 
relevance and irrelevance. Edward 0. Sisson: A Preface to Logic. In this 
essay Mr. Sisson defines logic and explains his definition in brief. He 
proclaims the necessity of better and more influential logic. In conclu- 
sion is set down a number of conditions without which no true logic of 
human knowledge is possible. Discussion—John B. Kent: Dr. Hasan’s 
Direct Realism. Dr. Hasan’s work, a criticism of the historical forms of 
realism from the standpoint of direct realism, falls short of the true goal 
of realism. Mr. Kent maintains that a realistic position based on direct 
awareness must regard all content of experience as having independent 
existence as qualities of an independent object. Dr. Hasan’s rejection of 
the representative theory applies primarily to a false interpretation put 
upon it. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 38, No. 1: January, 1931. 

W. R. Miles and H. R. Laslett: Eye Movement and Visual Fixation 
during Profound Sleepiness. Theodore Adolph Bretscher: A Paradox in 
Psychological Theorizing. There is grave need of a workable theory to 
explain the wealth of factual material accumulated by the psychologist. 
Both mechanism and vitalism are unsatisfactory. Has the “Gestalt” 
theory or the “ organismic ” theory anything to offer? S. H. Bartley and 
F. T. Perkins: A Consideration of Hunter’s Criticism of Lashley. A de- 
fense of Lashley’s theory of equipotentiality. Ross Stagner: Conditioned 
Reflex Theories of Learning. Restatement and defense of the general posi- 
tion of the behaviorists and near-behaviorists on this point. Matthew 
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N. Chappell: Chance and the Curve of Forgetting. J. Stanley Gray: A 
Behavioristic Interpretation of Concept Formation. “How can a machine, 
regardless of complication, form a concept or a generalization of something 
which does not exist objectively?” Dorothy G. Park: Freudian Influence 
on Academic Psychology. A qualitative and quantitative analysis which 
indicates that “ Freudian influence has been quite steadily increasing since 
1910 and is consistently holding its own at the present time despite 
opposition and controversy.” 


Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XIV, No. 6: December, 1930. 
A. M. Jordan: Mental Growth. A tabulation of the results of six con- 
secutive semi-annual I. Q. measurements of 183 children ranging from nine 
to thirteen years of age. A comparison between the National Intelligence, 
and the Stanford-Binet tests with the former receiving the precedence. 
Douglas Fryer: The Objective and Subjective Measurement of Interests, 
An Acceptance-Rejection Theory. A survey of research upon the measure- 
ment of interests and the resultant evolution of a theory of measurement. 
A definition of subjective interests and of objective interests and a 
measurement of these two upon the theory that regards subjective interests 
as acceptance experiences and subjective aversions as rejection experiences 
and objective interests as acceptance reactions and objective aversions as 
rejection reactions. T. M. Livesay and C. M. Louttit: Reaction Time Ex- 
periments with Certain Racial Groups. Visual, auditory and visual-choice 
reaction times were measured on 286 University students representing four 
racial groups in an attempt to answer the question: “ Are there or are 
there not differences in reaction time between certain racial groups and 
are these reactions correlated with intelligence?” Alvin C. Eurich: An 
Analysis of Self-Ratings on Studiousness Traits. A list of one hundred 
recommendations for study and reading was submitted for self rating to 
a group of 121 College Juniors. A comparison between the scoring of this 
list and the results of an examination in education psychology. Compari- 
son shows that a self-rating scale is not serviceable in predicting scholar- 
ship intelligence or reading abilities. Noel Keys and Ernest Reed: The 
Intelligence of Summer Compared with Regular-Session Students. A sur- 
vey made at Syracuse University. The survey reveals: the intelligence of 
summer students is much superior to that of the winter group; students 
are more mature, more earnest and more responsive; the intellectual grasp 
of the summer session students inferior to that of the winter groups. 
Noel B, Cuff: Prognosis and Diagnosis of Success in College. Intelligence 
tests indicated as the best criterion for prognosis of academic success. 
Correlation of various tests the best means of predicting success. 


Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie— Deuxiéme série, No. 28: 
Novembre, 1930. 

M. De Wulf: L’Age de la Métaphysique. The thirteenth century, which 

marks the apogee of mediaeval philosophy, is predominantly an age of 

metaphysics. Not only does interest center on metaphysical discussion, 
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but in other fields, in psychology, politics, individual and social ethics, the 
approach is always made on metaphysical principles. L. Noél: L’Intelligible. 
The nature and source of non-perceptual factors in thinking. A statement 
of the Aristotelian and Scholastic theory of knowledge, contrasting it with 
the two extreme views, the Cartesian and the Kantian. F. Van Steen- 
berghen: Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses Oeuvres Inédites. The life and the 
teaching of this philosopher. The influence of Averroism among the 
mediaeval philosophers at the time of St. Thomas has not been sufficiently 
studied and appreciated. L. Noél: Le Nouveau Programme Légal Belge et 
R. Kremer: Le VIle Congrés International de Philosophie. 


la Philosophie. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques — Dix-Neuviéme 
Année, No. 4: Octobre, 1930. 

A.-D. Sertillanges: Saint Thomas d’Aquin, homme du temps présent. 
In laboring for his own time Saint Thomas has labored for all times, since 
he has found the eternal substance of things. The Thomistic synthesis in 
its essentials does not belong to any time; therefore, it can belong to our 
own age. R. Kremer: L’Apologétique du cardinal Dechamps: Ses sources 
et son influence au concile du Vatican. A study of the apologetic system 
of the Belgian cardinal; its sources in the Fathers, St. Francis de Sales, 
Pascal, ete.; its relation to traditionalism and neo-Thomism; its effects. 


Juillet- 


Revue WHistoire de la Philosophie—4* Année, Fase. 3: 


septembre, 1930. 

René Hubert: Essai d’une définition historique de la philosophie. The 
introduction to a projected work: La pensée philosophique & travers les 
dges, Histoire de la philosophie par les textes. Difficulties are met in 
attempting a definition of the object of the history of philosophy. The 
history of philosophy necessarily implies a philosophy of history. So too 
philosophy itself must be defined, not only by its material cause but also 
by its objective, its destination. A. Levi: Le Teorie Metafisiche, logiche 
e gnoseologiche di Antistene. The thought of Antisthenes results from 
the sophists and the Eleatics as well as from Socrates. His metaphysics 
are characterized not only by materialism but also by the conviction that 
reality is constituted by absolutely simple being, by unity excluding all 
multiplicity. Raymond Lenoir: Les astres et les nombres chez Auguste 
Comte. An outline of the historical, philosophical and political theories of 
Comte, a vast program the development of which was cut short by his 
death in 1857. 


Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Medievale— Vol. 11, No. 4: 
Octobre, 1930. 

D. O. Lottin: Alexandre de “alés et la “ Summa de anima” de Jean de 
la Rochelle. The conclusion seems to be that Alexander wrote his Somme 
théologique before his pupil Jean de la Rochelle wrote the “Summa de 
anima.” D. B. Capelle: Le progrés de la connaissance religieuse d’aprés 
S. Augustin. Three sermons of St. Augustine on St. John, xvi, 12-13, 
show the progress of religious knowledge. D, 0, Lottin: Pierre de 
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Tarentaise a-t-il remanié son Commentaire sur les Sentences? It seems 
certain that he revised the first book. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXII, Fase. VI: Nov.-Dec., 
1930. 

Contains a statement of principles and resolutions adopted by the Faculty 
of the University of the Sacred Heart at Milan, in view of a proposal to 
the Chamber of Deputies concerning vivisection. The faculty held that 
vivisection, properly conducted, was necessary in science and protested 
against it under control of agents of the P. S. or of the Societa Zoofile. 
Marino Geltille: Platone autore di drammi filosofici. A literary and 
philosophical study of Plato. Romano Amerio: Le dottrine religiose di 
Tommaso Campanella. An examination of the religious thought of Campa- 
nella, in the light of the Renaissance and especially of the thought of 
Machiavelli. His theory is not one of indifference in religion. Natural 
religion is an essential value, religio indita; it requires expression, wor- 
ship and dogma, religio addita; because of errors which arise, a further 
religion must be added by God: revelazione. Michele Losacco: I fonda- 
menti dell’oggettivismo. Certain trends of contemporary thought, op- 
posed to subjectivism, strive to construct objectivism and realism upon 
a solid basis. In particular, the theories of Meinong, Husserl, and Varisco 
follow this line; the work of De Sarlo, Introduzione alla Filosofia is 
examined at length. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXI, N. 4: Ottobre-Dicembre, 1930. 

G. Zuccante: Platone: Cratilo Eracliteo, primo maestro di filosofia; 
altri probabili influssi extrasocratica. Taking hold of a note in Apuleius, 
concerning Plato, “and indeed he was previously of the followers of 
Heraclitus,” it is concluded that Plato did not hold the teaching of his 
youthful master in high esteem; he knew Heraclitus through Cratylus’ 
vagaries. Other non-Socratice influences in Plato are examined. Gioele 
Solari: La politica religiosa di Spinoza e la sua dottrina del jus sacrum. 
An exposition of the change which came in the thought of Spinoza in the 
year 1665. Spinoza puts religion among the means of preserving social 
and political order. Annibale Pastore: I] principio d’amore di S. Agostino. 
Love as the solution of the problem of the reconciliation of free will with 
grace, as advanced by St. Augustine. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXII, N. 1: Gennaio-Marzo, 1931. 

W. Lutoslawski: Teoria e pratica della vita nazionale. A discourse on 
nationalism delivered at the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy, 
Oxford, September, 1930. Piero Martinetti: Il fondamento della religione 
secondo Rudolf Otto. A study of the curious “ moderate irrationalism ” of 
the Professor of Theology at Marburg. Gaetano Capone Braga: L’Eracli- 
tismo di Enesidemo. Enesidemus remained a skeptic; even a more radi- 
eal one than Pyrrho. The opinions of Zeller, Natorp and Brochard to the 
contrary are not well founded. 
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Divus Thomas—Band 8, Heft 4: Dezember, 1930. 

G. M. Manser: Gott und Geschoepf in ihrem tiefsten Unterschiede. 
This is the sixth of a series of articles on the essence of Thomism. It 
treats of the most fundamental difference between God and creatures, 
that of the real distinction in creatures between essence and existence, 
and only the logical distinction between them in God. In this matter of 
the real distinction in creatures Suarez misinterpreted the teaching of St. 
Thomas with the result that a vast number of commentators became heirs 
to the mistake of Suarez. Suarez interprets Thomas as saying that 
essence and existence being really distinct become thus two things, ita wt 
sint duae res. According to the correct understanding of St. Thomas the 
essence of a thing is the quod est, its existence is the quo est or the act 
of the essence. ‘This is the real teaching of St. Thomas which is nothing 
more than a further application of his basic principle of potency and act. 
Those who contend that there is no real distinction must assert that in 
the finite being essentia and esse are the same really and yet the being is 
an ens ab alio. This is certainly a logic alien to that of the great Master. 
Ruppert Klingseis: Moderne Theorien ueber das Unterbewustsein und die 
thomistische Psychologie. This is the last of a series of articles on the 
subconscious. The summarized conclusions are that the separate activity 
of the subconscious, as far as occult phenomena are concerned, is very 
limited. This activity is of a receptive and passive nature and merely 
indicates that under certain circumstances the nervous system is capable 
of a very refined and extraordinary reaction. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence of an activity of the soul independent of the brain and nerve organs. 
The well established facts of telepathy and clairvoyance are not of such 
nature that they militate against the Thomistic psychology. That there 
are phenomena to which Thomism cannot give an explanation is true; 
but this is also true of other systems of psychology. Hypnotism and sug- 
gestion indicate a peculiar and not fully understood power of the psychical 
over the physical. Such phenomena as dual personality and other patho- 
logical conditions indicate that the soul is by no means a simple activity. 
As in the physical order it gives rise to the many and exceedingly diverse 
functions and substances of the body, so we must expect, even though 
classification and delineation be impossible, a vast divergence in the purely 
psychical activities of this complex spirit within. Matthias Thiel: Ueber 
Wesen, Bestimmbarkeit und Ausbildung des Charakters. A study in the 
meaning of the term character and an attempt to describe precisely what 
is comprehended in character. Thus an examination is made into the 
psychological factors and their way of entering into the composite by 
which character and individuation are constituted. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 54, Heft 4: Dezember, 
1930. 
Lorenz Yuetscher: Die Frage nach der Moeglichkeit der Metaphysik 
bei Kant und in der Scholastik. In most Scholastic manuals a criticism 
of Kant is given on a basis of epistemology. There is, however, a more 
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fundamental criticism than this, since the whole philosophy of Kant may 
be reduced to a question of the validity of the principle of sufficient reason. 
Without this principle no metaphysics can exist. Kant recognized this 
and set about to prove its validity. In doing so he set about a task com- 
mon to both himself and the Scholastics. But his method differed from 
the Scholastics, and was found wanting for the magnitude of the task 
before it. Thus he resorted to another critique. The most fundamental 
difference therefore between Kant and the Scholastics lies in the question 
of the method of showing the validity of the principle of sufficient reason 
and consequently of a science of metaphysics itself. Franz Pelster: Das 
Leben und die Schriften des Oxforder Dominikanerlehrers Richard Fish- 
acre (7 1248). A sketch of the life of Richard Fishacre with a critical 
analysis of his writings in which it becomes evident that he was deeply 
influenced by the Augustinian tradition. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 55, Heft 1: January, 
1931. 

Josef Santeler: Die Lehre von der Analogie des Seins. A lengthy arti- 
cle containing investigations into the meaning of the terms analogy, being, 
proportion, etc., with application to the problem of the analogy between 
God and creatures. The problem, as well as the terms, involved are given 
in their finest detail. In conclusion the relation between the creature 
and the Creator, as based upon this proportionality, is emphasized. 


Scholastik—-VI Jahrgang, Heft 1, 1931. 

E. Raitz v. Frentz: Drei Typen der Liebe. Eine psychologische Analyse. 
The three distinct types of love are represented by Plato’s Eros, St. Paul’s 
Agape, and Aristotle’s Philia. These types are well distinguished in litera- 
ture, but psychologically they have several elements in common: com- 
placentia, motus, the aim of love, union. As to the causes of love, Scheler’s 
elimination of all cognitive elements and its reduction to a blind feeling 
which the lover tries in vain to rationalize is an exaggeration as surely 
as is Brentano’s view that all love is preceded by an act of judgment. 
Qualities of love are extension and intensity. The latter is greatest for 
objects most nearly connected with us, but nature points to exceptions, 
e. g., in the love of a mother for the child which may be greater than the 
love for self. Viktor Cathrein: Der Zusammenhang der Klugheit und der 
sittlichen Tugenden nach Aristoteles. Moral virtue is impossible without 
prudence and vice versa. Ziegler, Zeller, Paulsen, and others found that 
this dictum of Aristotle contained a vicious circle. Careful analysis shows 
that Aristotle is not involved in a contradiction. 


Erkenntnis, zugleich Annalen der Philosophie—Band I, Heft 1. (Band 
IX, Heft 1 der Annalen.) 

The Annalen will hereafter (beginning 1931) appear as Erkenntnis. 
The purpose of this fusion is to emphasize that all philosophical cognition 
must be restricted to the natural sciences. All systematic and speculative 
philosophy is artificial construction and therefore without any real value. 
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Moritz Schlick: Die Wende der Philosophie. Philosophy has at last 
come to a real turning point. The philosophic strife of systems is over. 
We have the means at hand to make all discussions and differences super- 
fluous. Quietly and unnoticed by professional philosophers the way out 
has been found. It takes its start in logic, which Leibnitz dimly per- 
ceived, Frege and Russell opened up considerably, and L. Wittgenstein 
completed (in Tractatus logico-philosophicus, 1922). This new logic as 
method cannot however produce any revolutionary innovation, but it has 
led to something deeper still: to the understanding of the nature of logic. 
All cognition is expression, representation of “ Tatbestand”. This may be 
expressed in a variety of ways, but they all have something in common: 
the logical form. Cognition is cognition only because of this form, but 
the form itself cannot be expressed. Once this is understood the problem 
of knowledge is eliminated. Also, the inquiries into human understanding 
are replaced by the consideration of the expression. The limits of under- 
standing are wiped out, for everything is knowable that can be expressed, 
and this is all we can demand. There are no unsolvable problems, no ques- 
tions that cannot be answered; they are empty words that seem to satisfy 
the requirements of grammar, but offend against the inner laws of logical 
syntax. Further, there is no test of truth except that offered by obser- 
vation and experiment. Metaphysic goes by the board, not because human 
reason cannot reach its heights, but because there is no metaphysical 
problem. Rudolf Carnap: Die alte und die neue Logik. Philosophy is to 
be studied after the methods of the natural sciences. The mind cannot, 
independently of the particular sciences, establish universally valid truths. 
Speculation of the Leibnitzian kind is passé The mathematical logic of 
Russell and Whitehead is the new instrument of philosophy. This makes 
nugatory the metaphysics of all schools. Walter Dubislav: Ueber den 
sogenannten Gegenstand der Mathematik. Discusses the Plato-Kantian 
conception of mathematics, the intuitional of L. E. J. Brouwer, the empiri- 
cal of Mill and Herschell, the conventionalistic of Poincare, and finally 
the formalistic and logistic formula. This last is the only correct and 
useful conception. Hans Reichenbach: Die philosophische Bedeutung der 
modernen Physik. Philosophy must relinquish its a priori preoccupations 
and busy itself with the results of the sciences. Space and substance of 
the physicists are not fictions, but scientific results. The physics of three 
hundred years ago can no longer serve as basis of philosophy. The a 
priori categories of Kant must be replaced by induction as a principle with 
predictability as its postulate. The world of the scientist can be brought 
to the understanding of the non-scientific through a new philosophic 
orientation. 
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